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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LIT, No. 3. 


MAY, 1907. 


THE PLACE OF HISTORY STUDY. 


THE study of History long has been, and seems likely 
long to continue to be, an accepted part of the course of 
education, from the grammar school to the university. 
But when we ask for a justification of the large space allotted 
to this branch, we may, perhaps, find the reasons usually 
assigned not altogether satisfactory, and we may be led to 
investigate for ourselves the ends which the study of His- 
tory may fairly be expected to serve, and the methods by 
which those ends seem most likely to be attained. History 
has been defined as “Philosophy teaching by example,” 
and it is sometimes said that its study is useful by teaching 
us to draw lessons from the past to enable us to judge what 
course is wisest in the present. But it would seem very 
doubtful whether much practical benefit results in this way. 

Circumstances are so infinitely complex, and so small a 
a part of the whole can be known even to the most profound 
student, that perhaps a person of ordinary ability and leis- 
ure will learn quite as much by consulting his own “horse 
sense’’ as by delving into the annals of the past. 

In the great debates in the Commons on the Reform 
Bill, Macaulay, in a burst of brilliant eloquence, which even 
at this distance of time can hardly be read without a thrill, 


drew a striking parallel between the situation then existing 
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in England and that in France just prior to the Revolution ; 
showing conclusively that the downfall of the French 
aristocracy was due to their not having accepted measures 
parallel to the bill then pending. 

Mr. John Wilson Croker immediately replied, showing 
with equal clearness, and also from the teachings of History, 
that the downfall of the French aristocrary was directly 
traceable to their having accepted measures parallel to 
the bill then pending. Similarly, in the debates of the 
convention which framed our Federal Constitution, the 
reader may find the most contradictory conclusions drawn 
from the very same facts in the history of the Amphic- 
tyonic League, the United Netherlands, and the Hanseatic 
Towns. 

Again, the value of the bare facts of History, as such, 
certainly seems to us to be vastly overrated. To be frank, 
we think them among the most barren and unprofitable 
facts that we know. Suppose we do learn that Edward 
IV finally crushed the Lancastrian party at the battle of 
Tewkesbury in 1471, and that Henry VIII divorced Kathe- 
rine of Arragon in 1532. It is of more value tome to know 
that the average date of the first killing frost in the latitude 
of Montgomery, Alabama, is November 4, and that the 
record yield of lint cotton from a measured acre is 1,849 
pounds. 

It is true that there is a real gain in mental power when 
one has become able to grasp the growth of a national 
tendency or the development of an institution, such as our 
system of jury trial, or the framework of Parliamentary 


government. But it is only a minority, even of university 
students, who are able to get a firm grasp on such subjects. 

Nevertheless, wherever we find such a body of favorable 
opinion in regard to any subject as undoubtedly exists on 
the side of the study of History, it is quite improbable that 
this favor is altogether undeserved. We think that there 
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is good reason for regarding History as a branch proper to 
be taught in our common schools and, in particular, as 
one that should have a place in the instruction of the deaf. 

As it seems to us, the study of History has two very 
different sides, which we may call the anecdotal and the 
philosophical sides. These two sides should be presented 
to the pupil at different ages, for different purposes, and 
with a corresponding difference of method. 

The anecdotal side of History, dealing with the striking 
deeds of the most notable figures of the past, may certainly, 
if properly taught, prove a powerful stimulus to patriotism 
and to honorable ambition. It was certainly so with the 
ancient Hebrews. ‘‘We know, and our fathers have told 
us, what mighty deeds Thou didst in their days, and in the 
old times before them.’’ And so down to the latest and 
most wonderful triumph of patriotic devotion, the effulgent 
flowering of Japan, every great nation has been one that 
has cherished its records of a noble past. In a wider extent 
this side of historical study is of great value in giving us 
living illustrations of all the traits of character brought out 
in striking deeds, either for our admiration or for our 
abhorrence. It is, in fact, to the formal instruction in 
ethics, what the working drawing is in mechanical con- 
struction to the written description. 

The Old Testament Bible is the most perfect illustration 
and proof of this claim. No narrative could be more 
devoid of all pretence to the merits of a philosophical 
history—impartial statement, the tracing of the develop- 
ment of institutions, even a lucid chronology. 

Yet, in spite of all these defects, and of a morality which 
sometimes is justly open tocondemnation in certain respects, 
it is still the unrivalled text-book for character building. 

The constancy and the tender forgivingness of Joseph, 
the austere Puritanic fearlessness of Elijah, David's chi- 
valric appreciation of the self-sacrifice of his “mighty men”’ 
who hazarded their lives to bring him a drink of water, 
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appeal to us with a note which makes the deepest chords 
of our nature to vibrate. No less effective is the warning 
conveyed by the story of weakness and sin—of Eli’s doting 
indulgence, of David’s yielding to sensuality, of Rehoboam’s 
haughty arrogance. As good Sir Thomas Malory says in 
his foreword to the Morte d’Arthur: “ Herein may ye see’ — 
all the virtues and all the vices. ‘‘Do after the good and 
shun the evil: so shall ye come to honor and good renommeée.’ 

Another advantage which the ordinary reader may 
derive from the study of History is the broadening of view 
which comes from considering customs and beliefs differing 
widely from our own. Certainly this is an object very 
worthy of our aim; it is truly a “liberal” element in any 
education. It is true that when we consider how sadly 
this element of generous breadth is lacking in many individ- 
uals and many classes of men who have enjoyed quite fully 
the advantages of a so-called “liberal” education, it may 
seem too ambitious an attempt to develop it in the minds 
of immature youth. Yet it is to be noted that this is not 
so much a matter of the keenness of the intellectual eye as 
it is of the clearness of the intellectual atmosphere in 
which the vision is exercised. For instance, compare the 
sentiments on religious freedom of any group of ordinary 
American artisans to-day with those which prevailed 


among Hnglish parsons, bishops, and landed gentry of 


university education, even so late as a century ago. To 
use an illustration of Lord Macaulay’s, we can see farther 
than our ancestors could, not because we have better eyes, 
but because we are more favorably placed, like the little 
boy who, mounted on his father’s shoulders, cries out: “See 
how much taller I am than papa.” 

Something may be said, too, in favor of history study 
as a source of “general information,” as furnishing a store 
of those facts which, though of no great value in them- 
selves, it is rather discreditable to be ignorant of. Every- 
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body surely ought to have some notion of Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and Jackson; ought to understand an 
allusion to Queen Elizabeth, and should be out of danger 
of falling into the error of the ingenuous youth who, being 
invited to attend a faney dress party in the character of 
the “Black Prince,” thought it necessary to resort freely 
to the use of burnt cork in his make-up. 

A little knowledge of history is valuable, too, as an incen- 
tive to general reading. A lad who has learned something 
about Richard Lion-heart will be much more likely for that 
to read Ivanhoe and The Talisman, just as everybody read 
Ben Hur because it introduced the sacred figures so familiar 
to us through the gospels. 

The teacher of history in our institutions for the deaf 
should, in our opinion, aim at such ends as these, renouncing 
the more ambitious purpose of making his pupils students 
of the philosophy of history, and in his seale of educational 
values should place the effect on the feelings, the ethical 
standards, the familiarity with and the fondness for the 
printed page, far above the accomplishment of the task of 
memorizing. Yet perhaps the rudimentary traces of the 
philosophical habit of thought may be found in the com- 
parison of the different manners and customs, the varying 
intellectualand moral standards of remote times and places, 
which the thoughtful teacher will make vivid to the pupil. 
The Norseman’s conception of the delights of a future life 
as consisting in fighting all day and drinking ale all night 
from the skulls of his slain enemies; the old French saw 
“Who raises a serf does an insult to God;” the facts that 


the great Emperor Theodorie could sign his name only with 
a stencil-plate, and that the mighty nobles whose valor and 
wisdom extorted the Great Charter from the tyrant had to 
use the seals in the hilts of their two-hand swords for the 
same purpose, strongly impress even a young child, and are 
not without a deep significance. Still, these are only the 
materials for philosophizing; they are not philosophy. 
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With such a theory of the ends and aims of history teach- 
ing, the plan which we would follow would be about as 


follows. 

We would begin with biographical stories from United 
States history—such stories as, while full of incident and 
of motion, involve high motives, noble actions, masterful 
ideas. The unswerving loyalty to conscience that brought 
the Pilgrim Fathers across the ocean; the prompt and 
persistent courage with which the pioneers (perhaps most 
notably of all, those of Kentucky) faced a life made up of 
hardships and of perils; the boundless energy which within 
a century has made over the whole surface of the earth in 
America; the serene constancy of Washington; the homely, 
rugged honesty, industry, and kindliness of Franklin; the 
fiery, indomitable will of Andrew Jackson, are fit themes to 
awaken the interest of a child, and to inspire in his mind 
those sentiments which are the foundation of patriotism 
and of solid character. 

Somewhat later a framework of general narration, but- 
tressed by the necessary dates, will be provided for this 
series of pictures. 

So far, our course is orthodox and conventional enough 
but our next step will, we fear, be regarded as quite out 
of the approved order. Instead of a Primary, an Inter- 
mediate, and an Advanced course in United States History , 
topped off by a course in the history of England, we would 
now take a glance back to the very beginnings of all history, 
Text-books may not be easily available, but if the school has 
a well-ordered picture library, such as the Superintendent of 
the Wisconsin School has described in a recent number of 
the Annals,* illustrations maysurely be found of the primi- 
tive state of mankind, as shown by excavations in different 
parts of the earth. Nothing is more fascinating to the 
young, according to our experience, than accounts of these 


*Vol. li, pp. 276-280. 
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races that have, but for these scanty memorials, passed 
entirely out of human knowledge, and that are buried under 
the dust of untold centuries. Enough of these remote ages 
‘an be very briefly told to answer the purpose for which they 
are brought to view, to suggest the fundamental idea of 
History as of every other branch of scienece—that of evolu- 
tion—and to bring before the mind’s eye most forcibly 
the conditions of a life differing very widely from our own. 

Carrying out the same idea, we would present as vivid a 
sketch as possible of the civilizations of Egypt, the Euphra- 
tes valley, Greece, and Rome; not attempting, it should be 
said, to delineate the course of events in any of these 
countries, but to give by pictures, by personal anecdote, 
and by the narration of striking episodes, a strong impres- 
sion of what was most characteristic of each, of 


“The glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome.” 


As to Medieval History, we would give an impression 


of the rise of the Mahommedan power and of the Crusades, 
of the Papal dominion and the Reformation, of the trade 
of Venice, of the building of the cathedrals, of the influence 
of the monks, from the fanatical hermits of the early East 
to the fat, jolly brothers whom Chaucer satirized and the 
commission of Henry VIII denounced with a righteous 
indignation, strongly tinctured with a covetous desire of 
their goodly heritage. 

We foresee the scornful denunciation which this little 
outline will receive at the hands of the stickler for order and 
method and thoroughness. But experience (and history 
is such, in a way) never comes to us in “order” or by 
“method” or with “thoroughness.” We get “here a little 
and there a little” of all sorts of things jumbled together, 
and we use that confused material to frame our theory of 
life from. As we have intimated, we don’t think so much 
of the “great facts of history,” in and for themselves; 
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such as they are, they are facts the interest and value of 
which in great measure vanish when conned over with a 
view simply to be repeated by rote to a taskmaster, and 
thereby to earn a good mark in the register. 

Take, for instance, the Bible story of Sennacherib, which 
you heard at your mother’s knee when you were five or six 
years old. Four or five years afterwards, perhaps, you 
learned Byron’s poem on the subject. In later years you 
have occasionally read the story in the fine old English of 
King James’s version. What a picture it is! How it 
touches you with a sense of the vanity of mere brute 
physical force! What a satire on cruel, vaunting, arrogant 
aggression! It is a noble item in the furnishing of any mind 
of ordinary compass. It supplies a setting for anything 
that you may read in later years about Assyrian life, and 
will quicken your interest in accounts of records taken from 
the cuneiform records of the Assyrian libraries. 

Now suppose that your first introduction to the story 
had been through the medium of an “ Intermediate History 
of the Jews,” at the age of fourteen. You would have had 
to learn by heart in just what year B. C. Sennacherib 
. invaded Judea, who was his father, what was the name of 
the son who stabbed him, and what was the name of the 
idol in whose temple he was worshipping. You would 
have loathed the very name of Sennacherib, and within a 
week after the examination you would have forgotten 
whether he was a king of Assyria or a peer of France, and 
you would have cared about him still less than you knew 
In fact, these old Hebrew stories owe their preeminence 
in furnishing the mind and in influencing the character 
perhaps as much to the way in which they are learned as 
to their intrinsic superiority. Similarly, Alfred making 
his life-long and up-hill fight against barbaric enemies, 
Hampden invoking the power of the English law against a 
vindictive and unscrupulous tyrant, Franklin in his plain 
homespun winning over the brilliant and luxurious French 
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court to side with the embryo republic, are inspiring and 
instructive examples for the very reason, largely, that we 
learn them, not as “instructive facts,’ but as pleasing 
stories. 

After the work indicated above, we would take up the 
history of England, falling in here once more with the 
established order. 

Here, too, we would adopt more of the usual methods, 
giving increased importance to chronology, insisting on 
keeping in mind the relation of persons and events in time 
and as to cause and effect. There is a reason. The pupil 
is now more mature; the narrative work we have dwelt 
so much on has already fulfilled its purpose and has fitted 
him for work of another grade. It will be of the greatest 
service to him in arranging the facts he has gathered to 
have a succession of dated events in the history of some 
one country with which he can readily connect contem- 
porary events in other places. 

Thus, it will assist him to be able to think of the battle 
of Chalons as having taken place at about the time of the 
earliest Saxon invasion; to classify Charlemagne as a con- 
temporary of Egbert; to associate the Italian Renaissance, 
the monstrous crimes of the Borgias, and the splendid artistic 
creations of Leonardo, Raffaelle, and Michel Angelo with 
the consolidation of the great Tudor tyranny. 

In choosing one country to furnish such a standard it 
is natural that we should take England. She furnished the 
speech and, substantially, the framework of laws and of 
government for our country. If English blood has ceased 
to be the predominating element in our American race, it is 
still true that the light and leading by which we profit are 
chiefly due to our citizens of English descent. And the 
colonial tie which united us to Great Britain for more than 
a century and a half enables us to follow our own history 
back in an unbroken thread through the point where it first 
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diverges from the history of the mother country. Such a 
study of English history should be completed within a 
year, without giving it any especial prominence. 

The question of text-books suitable for such study is 
one of some difficulty. The majority of school histories 
give most of their space to stories which have neither the 
merit of intrinsic importance nor that of being presented 
in an attractive way. The more ambitious books present 
generalizations too broad for the pupil’s mind to grasp. 
The best of them have capital illustrations of clothing, arms, 
buildings, ete., of different periods instead of the meaning- 
less pictures of battles which used to be seen. All are more 
bulky by far than are needed for a scheme such as we have 
outlined, in which the filling-in has largely been done 
beforehand. 

This brings us to say that we attach great importance to 
a feature of school work which, we believe, does not meet 
with the favor it deserves—we mean the lecture, or the 
talk, or the story-hour, as one may prefer to call it. In our 
opinion, half an hour or so ought to be spent every day by 

the teacher in talks, incidentally as instructive as you 
please, but of which the prime aim and merit-and the indis- 
pensable quality is that they shall be interesting. 

Whether or not signs are recognized in the general school 
theory, this period is sacred to English. The subjects 
chosen and the style of language used will ensure that the 
talk does not go beyond the pupils’ power to follow. The 
constant and close touch of mind to mind by the interchange 
of glances and the study of expression will take care of this. 
For language practice this has advantages over reading. 
The pupil learns to follow the thread of thought in spite 
of missing an occasional word; the sense of sympathy with 
the other readers enlivens the work; the electric current 
between speaker and listener makes tenfold more effective 
the moral lessons conveyed. 
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Whether or not the reader accept altogether the views 
herein set forth, it is hoped that they may suggest more 
freshness, more depth of purpose, and more breadth of 
view in the teaching of history in our schools for the deaf 


than has sometimes characterized the work in the past. 
‘ WESTON JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, 
Talladega, Alabama. 


SCHOOLROOM LUBRICANTS. 


THE first class of deaf pupils I eversaw was being taught 
by a deaf man, a bright semi-mute. He received me most 
courteously, seating me on the platform and volunteering 
much useful information about the work in general. 

By the way, it was during that brief hour that I learned 
of Gallaudet College and its glorious opportunities; it was 
during that hour that the desire to enter the field as a 


worker was born. Then and there did I put my hand to 
the plow, and never have there been any backward looks. 
The work has yielded its own reward. 

As I sat there lost in thought, a sudden terrific pounding 
on the bare, wooden platform at my side caused me to jump 
and flee in alarm. I came back in confusion when I learned 
that the teacher was only “calling the class to order.” I 
resolved then and there to find a better way to call my 
future classto order. I didnot at that time decide just howI 
should manage; perhaps wave a big red flag in their faces. 
A sudden two-fisted pounding on a desk by a small boy 
caused me to wonder if it might not be necessary to pro- 
vide the pupils also with red flags in case the teacher was 
deaf too. 

During that and subsequent visits, I saw other things I 
thought would be better done otherwise, for it is always so 
much easier to note a defect than to suggest a remedy. 
Then, too, we so soon become accustomed to an established 
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way of doing things; we do not look at it with impartial 
eyes. It is hard for a teacher to bring to his class that 
freshness of vision so essential to improvement. I have 
sometimes thought it would be very helpful to us all if a 
teacher thoroughly in sympathy with the work, with the 
critical faculty well-developed, Should go from school to 
school and class to class, as a sort of traveling searchlight, 
revealing, as a disinterested outsider, just what he saw, 
good, bad, or indifferent. 

When at last the happy day came that I was given a class, 
I found it far from easy to get those wriggling bits of hu- 
manity to even so much as consider my theories. They 
scouted the idea that all members of the class should 
finish a prescribed task within a given time. They dis- 
claimed any personal responsibility for pencils, sponges, or 
slate-rags, and even informed me that it was my business to 
rub boards and wet sponges, after I had collected such as 
I could find. 

At first, like the modern parent, I obeyed my pupils and 
worked while they played. But I gradually discovered that 
it was not what I did but what the child did that brought 
him strength and skill. 

Some of the things which have helped to make the 
school-room machinery run more smoothly, which have 
served as lubricants, allaying friction and consequent loss of 
time and energy, I present herewith in the hope that they 
may be of some assistance to those new in the field who have 
discovered their need but know not how to apply the 
remedy. 

First and foremost there should be a daily programme 
carefully fitted to the needs of your individual class. Hav- 
ing made it to the best of your ability, hang it where all can 
easily see it, preferably near the clock, and then follow it. 
At first it will cause additional friction, but that will soon 
wear away and the class will take delight in the regular 
changing of classes. They will know what is coming and 
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learn to adapt themselves to it. In my own class, an 
intermediate one, I do not give “busy work” to fill in time, 
for I believe if the child is carefully led he will learn some- 
thing far more valuable during these brief spare intervals 
than any book ean teach him. He will learn how to encon- 
omize time—an invaluable lesson. The quick child, who 
is almost invariably the careless one, finds that nothing is 
to be gained by rushing through his work and learns to be 
more careful, especially if his careless mistakes are occasion- 
ally brought before the notice of the class, and a dull child 
allowed to correet them. The slow child learns to concen- 
trate his efforts and thus finish his task sooner. 

Of course no child is forbidden to engage in other work 
if his task is finished before the allotted time, but he is 
made to feel that it pays to “do it now and do it right.”’ 

Secondly, each pupil should be supplied with all that he 
needs for his individual work and then taught to care for-his 
things. Each of my pupils has a pencil box with lock and 
key, and plainly labeled with his own name. In it he must 
keep his pen, penwiper, ink eraser, and school pencil. The 
penwipers are small pieces of thick chamois and the erasers 
are thirds of the five-cent size, cut on aslant like the original, 
making them convenient to use. About once in a month or 
six weeks a new pencil of good quality is given the pupils. 
This is for school use only and they are not allowed to take 
‘it from the class room. When the next distribution of 
pencils is made, they may take their old ones outside to use 
during study hour. If, as sometimes happens, a pupil loses 
his “‘study pencil,” some careful child pityingly donates 
a stub and he is obliged to use that until the time of the 
next distribution. No pupil in my class has been willing 
to face this “class charity” the second time. No amount 
of talking will ever teach a child to be careful; he must 
suffer from the effects of his own carelessness. If there are 
several divisions in a class, letting each division have its 
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own individual color in pencils, ete., will add much to the 
general interest. 

A strong, shallow wooden box for pencil sharpening is a 
great help. Place it on a window-sill or other convenient 
place and in it put a small piece of flat sandstone, a 
block covered with sand-paper, both coarse and fine, and 
two knives, one for slate-pencils and the other kept keen 
and sharp for lead-pencils. Insist that all whittlings and 
scrapings be confined to that box. If the child is not neat 
require him to clean up his own litter. Experience alone 
will teach them what sort of a point on their pencils writes 
well but does not break easily. Show them that to use the 
sharp knife on their slate-pencils would be to deprive them- 
selves of a knife suitable for their lead-pencils, and you will 
have no difficulty along that line. Do not allow them to 
put their pencils in their mouths; teach them why it is 
undesirable. Some children find it very hard to sharpen a 
pencil properly but it is something they need tolearn, and 
only by doing can they learn it. 

If the pencils, tablets, pens, ete., are dealt out to all 
alike, and those who have been careful and economical are 
allowed to reap the rewards of their carefulness, it will be a 
very great inducement to the others. 

Each child has his own sponge and slate-cloth, both of 
which are renewed or, washed often enough to keep them 
clean. The sponges are fastened to the desks with strong, 
double cord, forming a slip-noose that they may be easily 
removed. ‘The slate-cloths bear the owners’ names. Each 
child has his own ruler plainly marked with his name. 
Borrowing is not permitted. 

Thirdly, as much of the work as possible should be done 
by the pupil. Each child should provide for his own individ- 
ual needs and then do his share of the general work. It is 
a good plan to make each child responsible for something, 
changing the work each week. It will not save you work, 
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at least, not at first, but that is not the object; the object 
is to teach the child to be helpful, first to himself, then to 
others. 

The “duty chart” of my present class, which is composed 
of two divisions, reads as follows: 


DUTIES. 


III. Pass and collect pencil boxes and ink. 

II. Pass and collect pencil boxes and ink. 

III. Pass and collect books, slates, and papers. 

II. Pass and collect books, slates, and papers. Put 
things into and take things out of cabinet. 

Wet the sponges. 

Pass and collect erasers and crayons. 

Wind and set the clock. 

Erase the board. 

Open and shut the windows and transom; raise and 


lower the shades, turn on and turn off the steam, and help 
Miss M. 


The first set of duties at present is taken by the girls and 
the second set by the boys, and they are rotatedinregular 
order. The schedule of the change of work is placed in a 
convenient place and each child when he enters Monday 
morning refers to that to see what his duty is for the week. 

As the pupils come from chapel to the school-room, I 
require them each to greet me at the door with a pleasant 
“good merning!” It isa little thing but it forms a courteous 
habit and, too, gives me opportunity for a little personal 
greeting which often proves most helpful to the pupil. It 
starts the day right. For example, one morning my most 
troublesome pupil greeted me respectfully, but with a 
rebellious cloud on his face that betokened a storm. I 
stopped him just long enough to spell, “I think that you 
will get 100 in Numbers to-day.” The cloud on his face 
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vanished and the smiles came out as he dashed to his seat 
with an air of determination no, to let that bug-bear, 
Numbers, down him again that day. It was a hard battle 
but he came off with flying colors. 

The child whose duty it is to attend to the cabinet gets 
the key, unlocks the door, takes out my things and arranges 
them on the table. Then the others pass pencil boxes, 
slates and books, wet the sponges, pass the erasers and 
crayons, adjust the shades, and wind and set the clock. 
All of this rarely consumes more than five minutes and is 
done with little or no direction on my part. A place in 
the cabinet is provided for books, slates, ink, ete., and woe 
be to the child who trespasses on another’s precincts, there- 
by causing confusion and bringing down on, himself the 
criticism of the class. 

Children, like their elders, love to feel that they are of 
consequence in their small world, and they like to be trusted. 
They love order though they do not know how to keep it. 
They are naturally careless, but are quick to see the advan- 


tages of carefulness and to respond in spirit. Patience and 


persistence alone can fix the habit. 
Teach a child to be self-helpful and you have rendered 
him the greatest service in your power. 
MINNIE E. MORRIS, 
Teacher in the Mississippi Institution, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGAL STATUS OF 
THE DEAF: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEAF- 
MUTES IN THE LAWS OF ROME, FRANCE, 
ENGLAND, AND AMERICA.*—YV. 


Part I].—Tue LEGAL Stratus OF THE DEAF IN FRANCE. 
Chapter VI.—Testamentary Acts of Deaf-M utes. 


In France a will may be holographic, public, or mystic. 
Unless the formalities to which the various kinds of wills 
are subject are complied with, the wills are voidable if not 
void. All persons are capable of receiving and of disposing 
of property by donation inter vives or by testament, except 
those whom the law declares to be incapable of so doing. 
To make a donation or a testament, one must be of sound 
mind.t 

The French law does not declare the deaf-mute as such 
incapable of making a will. It permits him to make dona- 
tions inter vivos even though he cannot understand writing. 
It is also admitted by the majority of those who have made 
any considerable study of the subject that deaf-mutism of 
itself is no cause for assuming unsoundness of mind, only a 
small percentage of deaf-mutes proper being idiotic or of 
feeble intellect. Hence it is generally admitted that a deaf- 
mute can make a valid will in France provided he is able 
to comply with the formalities of the French Code. But 
it is held that a deaf-mute who does not understand writing 
cannot comply with these formalities. Hence the position 
of the uneducated and poorly educated deaf-mute in France 


" *Continued from the Annals for March, 1907, page 183. 
+Civil Code: articles 901, 902, 969, 1001. 
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to-day is, so far as the exercise of testamentary rights affects 
him, practically the same as it was in the time of Justinian, 
and for the same reason.* 

In the early French law there was a tendency to consider 
the deaf-mute from birth as incapable of making a testa- 
ment even after he had learned to read and write, but in 
August, 1679, the parliament of Toulouse confirmed the 
validity of the testament of a congenital deaf-mute named 
Guibal who had learned to communicate with others by 
means of writing. It was in that instance conclusively 
proved by the one instituted as heir that Guibal, though a 
deaf-mute from birth, had acquired a knowledge of letters 
and that he undoubtedly had the right to make a testament 
since he was able to comply with all the formulary require- 
ments of the law.t 

The validity of the decision was disputed and the section 
of Justinian’s constitution debarring deaf-mutes from 
birth from all testamentary acts was quoted by the oppo- 
nents of the decision. Its supporters argued that since 
Justinian admitted to testamentary rights all deaf-mutes 
who were able to read and write, he would certainly have 
permitted deaf-mutes from birth who acquired a knowl- 
edge of writing to make testaments also. As the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes from birth became more common, the 
clause in the Code of Justinian denying testamentary 
capacity to deaf-mutes from birth was interpreted as 
being intended to apply only to such deaf-mutes as were 
entirely illiterate. 

By an ordinance of 1735 deaf-mutes were held to be 
incapable of making testaments unless they could do so in 


*All deaf persons were allowed to make testaments in the time of 
Justinan except such as could not do so in writing. The deaf-mute 
from birth was debarred only because of his (presumed) incapacity 
to express his testamentary wishes in writing or speech, the only modes 
of making testaments which the Roman law recognized as valid. 

TMolinezus: xv, p. 265, quoted by Guyot, p. 109. 
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writing, and testaments made by signs were declared to be 
invalid. Pothier held that a testament written by a deaf- 
mute ought not to be considered valid unless it could be 
clearly shown that the writing expressed the wishes of the 
testator and had not been merely copied by him. Merlin 
and Bousquet claimed that deaf-mutes ought to be permitted 
to make testaments by public act, provided they were able 
to write their own dispositions and signed them in the 
presence of the notaries and the required number of 
witnesses and observed the formalities required for such 
testaments.* 

Under the Code a deaf-mute understanding writing can 
make a valid will in the holographic form. The text 
itself clearly indicates that any deaf-mute who is really able 
to read and write can do this if otherwise entitled to make a 
testament.t The French courts have decided that holo- 
graphic testaments made by deaf-mutes from birth are 
valid if it can be clearly shown that the authors comprehended 
the meaning of the words employed and did not merely 
copy them.t Thus for the deaf-mute who knows how to 
write, the holographic is the most convenient, though 
probably not the safest form of testament. 


*Guyot: p. 108; Berthier: pp. 51-54; Bonnefoy: pp. 124, 125, 131. 

+Civil Code: art. 970: “A holographie will shall not be valid unless 
it is wholly written, dated, and signed in the hand of the testator. Itis 
not subject to any other formality.”’ See also, Code: art. 901-2. 

t By the decision of Colmar, Jan. 17, 1815, the person instituted heir 
was bound to prove that the deaf-mute testater had exact notions of 
the nature and effects of a testament, that reading was for him not a 
mere operation of the eyes but an act of the mind, and that the testa- 
ment really expressed his thoughts and wishes. 

In 1883 and 1886, decisions were given that a holographic testament 
by a deaf-mute from birth could be held valid only when it was clear 
that the author had understood the words employed and that, in case 
it was proved by those attacking{the testament that the author was 
completely illiterate and had only traced the words of it without com- 
prehending their meaning, the testament{ought to be annulled. 
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The question whether a deaf-mute understanding writing 
should be permitted to make a testament by public act has 
given rise to much controversy.* The friends of the deaf 
claim that even anilliterate deaf-mute ought to be permitted 
to make a testament by public act through a sworn inter- 
preter, but it is generally held by French jurists that the 
dictation to the notary demands that the testator orally 
pronounce the words of the testament, and a deaf-mute 
unable to speak cannot dictate in the strictest sense of the 
term. Then, too, it is held that the deaf-mute could not 
understand the reading of the testament by the notary in 
the presence of the witnesses.t 


*Civil Code: art. 971-974. These articles prescribe the formalities 
that must be complied with in making a testament by public act. 

{Berthier: pp. 55-60; 426-430. Berthier spent years trying to 
secure better testamentary privileges for the deaf-mutes of France. 
He claimed that not only the educated deaf-mute, but even the totally 
illiterate deaf-mute of average mental ability, ought to be allowed to 
‘make a testament by public act; that the dictation of the testament 
in signs could be made as clear as a dictation in words, and if the wits 
nesses understood signs there would seem to be no logical reason for 
depriving even the uneducated deaf-mute of the right to dispose of his 
property; especially when he is permitted to give it away during his 
life-time if he so desires. But there seems to be evenless reason why an 
educated deaf-mute should be deprived of making his testament by 
public act, when it is universally recognized that written language is a 
much more certain mode of expression than spoken language. 

Bonnefoy: pp. 344-5. As to testament by public act it is seen that 
even in the ease of a deaf-mute understanding writing it is absolutely 
impossible for him to dispose of his property inthis form. It follows there - 
fore that a deaf-mute not knowing how to read and write cannot make 
a testament in any form. Is this logical? Evidently not, for although 
it is important that caution be exercised in granting testamentary 
privileges to illiterate deaf-mutes, there is no good reason why they 
should not be given the right to make testaments under proper restric- 
tions. Bonnefoy suggests that a paragraph be added to article 972 
of the Civil Code permitting deaf-mutes to dictate their testaments 
to two sworn interpreters, whose duty it shall be to dictate the same 
to the notary, who shall afterwards in the presence of the witnesses read 
the testament to the interpreters while they explain in signs to the 
testator the}provisions of the testament as read. 
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Although the French law debars even the educated deaf- 
mute who is unable to speak from the exercise of testa- 
mentary capacity by public act, it is now generally admitted 
that a deaf-mute who has learned to speak intelligibly 
can make a testament in that form. This makes it evident 
that it is not an ineapacity but a physical impossibility 
that prevents the deaf-mute unable to speak from exercising 
the testamentary privilege in public form.* When the 
deaf-mute learns to speak, the law gives his testament by 
public act immediate recognition. The deaf-mute who can 
speak even imperfectly, provided only he is understood, 
can dictate his testament to the notary. The Court of 
Cassation defines dictation of a testament to be the oral 
speaking word by word of that which is to be at the same 
time reduced to writing by the notary. Thus if the notary 
should draw up the will from notes furnished him by the 
testator, and should then inquire in the presence of the 
witnesses whether the projected instrument was the expres- 
sion of the testator’s wishes, a strict interpretation of the 
law would require a decision that the testament had not been 
properly dictated. Hence it follows that a deaf-mute who 
knows how to write, but not how to speak, cannot make a 
will by public act.— But the deaf person who knows how 
to speak is permitted to dictate his testament. If he is 
unable to understand the reading of it by the notary, he 
can at least read it aloud in the presence of the witnesses 
either before or after the notary has done so, and thus 
fulfill the requirements of article 972 of the Civil Code.t 


*Bonnefoy: pp. 133-134. 

tIt not infrequently happens that deaf-mutes who are unable to 
speak are much better educated, and are in every way more capable than 
other deaf persons who possess some ability to articulate, or who can 
even speak with considerable facility. It must be remembered that it 
is not the ability to speak and read speech that determines the capacity 
of a deaf person: many well educated deaf-mutes are unable either to 
speak or to read the lips. 

tLaurent: xiii, n. 321; Baudry-Lacantinerie: ii, n. 560; Coin-Delisle: 
art. 972, n. 21, 22; Aubry and Rau: vii, p. 127, sec. 670; Demolombe: 
xxi, n. 170, 171, 268. 
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Can a deaf-mute make a mystic testament? The Code 
does not give a legal definition of the mystic will, but pro- 
visions regarding it are found in articles 976 to 979 inclusive. 
The last named article seems to apply particularly to deaf- 
mutes, though they are not specially mentioned.* It 
demands for one who is unable to speak more strict require- 
ments than in ordinary cases. For a deaf-mute to make a 
mystic testament it is necessary that he write, date, and sign 
it in his own hand, and present it to the notary and the wit- 
nesses, writing at the top of the certificate of superscription 
in the presence of the witnesses that the paper he presents 
is his will, after which the notary must write out the certifi- 
cate of superscription, mentioning that the testator has 
written these words in his presence and that of the witnesses. 
By the terms of article 976 a hearing person can have his 
testament drawn up by some one else, but a deaf-mute is 
debarred from doing this by article 979. The intention 
of the authors of the Code was to prevent fraud, but it 
seems thatifahearing man can bya simple verbal declaration 
before a notary and witnesses make the writing of another 
his testament, a deaf-mute of recognized capacity ought to 
' be able by a written declaration to make an instrument 
thus drawn up in accordance with his instructions his 
legal testament.f But at the present time the only way 
in which a deaf-mute who is unable to speak can make a 
testament in France is to write, date, and sign it in his 
own hand, in accordance with the rules prescribed by the 
Code for wills in either the holographic or the mystic form. 
The deaf person who can speak intelligibly can make his 
testament in any of the three forms described in the Code, 
but the deaf-mute who is unable to write his own will, 


*Merlin: Sourd-Muet, n. 3; Demolombe: iv, n. 400; Laurent: xiii, 
n. 422; Baudry-Lacantinerie: ii, n. 573. 
tDemolombe: iv, n. 404; Laurent: xiii, n. 421. 
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either because he is totally illiterate or because he has a 
very poor command of verbal language, is not allowed to 
make a will even though he is acknowledged to be perfectly 
competent to manage his own affairs in all other respects. 


Chapter VII.—Contracts of Deaf-M utes. 


The four conditions essential for the validity of acontract 
in France are the consent of the party who binds himself, the 
‘apacity to contract, a special object forming the subject 
of the agreement, and a licit cause.* Every person can 
make a contract unless he has been declared by law to be 
incapable.t It has already been shown that deaf-mutism 
is of itself neither a cause for interdiction nor even for the 
appointment of judicial counsel. Neither is there any 
requirement in French law that the contracts of deaf-mutes 
must be made before notaries.t Hence it follows that deaf- 
mutes knowing how to read and write can validly make 
under private signature those contracts for the formation 
of which the law requires no special formalities. But when 
a contract is drawn up for a deaf-mute who does not under- 
stand writing, recourse should be had to a.notary, but this 
is necessary only in the making of formal contracts wherein 
writing is employed. 

Deaf-mutes knowing how to read and write can make 
contracts either by authentic act or under private signature 
without difficulty. But the question arises as to the man- 
ner in which a deaf-mute not understanding writing can 
be a party to a contract by authentic act. The answer is 
found in the provision regarding the contract of a foreigner 


*Civil Code: art. 1108-1133. 

+Civil Code: art. 1123. 

{Certain European countries require that contracts of deaf-mutes be 
made in the presence of notaries even when the deaf-mutes understand 
writing. 
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who does not understand French and whose language the 
notary does not understand. The analogy between the 
deaf-mute and the foreigner is not far-fetched, for the 
language of signs is a very real language, an almost univer- 
sal language.* The solution in the case of the deaf-mute, as 
in that of the foreigner not understanding French, is to have 
recourse to a sworn interpreter.{| Some think that an 
interpreter should be employed in every case wherein a deaf- 
mute is a party, but the better opinion seems to be that the 
interpreter should be chosen by mutual consent of the 
parties. When necessary, however, the tribunal may 
be requested to name an interpreter. One interpreter can 
serveseveral parties even when they have opposing interests; 
if the parties agree as to the interpreter, the law is satisfied.t 
If an authentic act, wherein a deaf-mute not understanding 
writing is a party, is drawn up without the aid of an inter- 
preter, by a notary who does not understand the sign lan- 
guage, then the act ought to be declared null, for it cannot 
be recognized as the expression of the will of the parties 
when one of them was unable to understand the notary. 
When the act is read by the notary to the witnesses, the 
interpreter should explain its provisions to the deaf-mute 
party, and mention should be made therein by the notary 
of the accomplishment of these formalities. When the 
deaf-mute is able to read, he should himself read the act. 


Chapter VIII.—Deaf-Mutes as Witnesses. 


The question often arises whether deaf-mutes should be 
permitted to act as witnesses. The answer to it depends 


*A number of years ago an American deaf-mute who was studying 
art in Paris was called upon to testify ina French court. Though he did 
not know French, and the interpreter did not know English, they had no 
difficulty in communicating with each other in the language of signs. 

+Code d’Instruction Criminelle: art. 332, 333. 

tBonnefoy: pp. 136-148. 
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upon the special function which the witness may be called 
upon to perform. The Code does not expressly disqualify 
deaf-mutes as witnesses even to solemn notarial acts, but 
the spirit of the law is generally held to require that the 
witnesses to such acts ought to be able to hear and under- 
stand fully all that takes place in their presence, and some 
authorities claim that deaf-mutes, even though well educa- 
ted, cannot properly discharge the duties required of such 
witnesses. A decision of the Court of Appeals of Douai 
holds that witnesses are not really present in the sense 
intended by the authors of the Code, if they are unable to 
appreciate whether all the formalities of the law regarding 
the making of solemn acts have been strictly complied with.* 

Deaf-mutes who understand writing can undoubtedly 
fulfill all the requirements specified in French law with 
regard to witnesses of ordinary instruments: they can read, 
understand, and sign or refuse to sign the instruments: in 
question, and can legally discharge all the duties imposed 
on witnesses of ordinary acts.t But some writers are of 
the opinion that deaf-mutes should not be called upon to 
serve as witnesses either to solemn or ordinary notarial acts, 
though they admit that there is less need than formerly for 
special caution regarding many acts which really require 
nothing more than the actual presence and signatures 
of the witnesses. f 


*Jurispr. Douai: xiv, p. 265, quoted at length by Bonnefoy (pp. 120- 
122): In this decision articles 971, 972, 980, and 1001 of the Civil Code 
are quoted indirectly, and interpreted in such a way as to show the 
incapacity of the deaf to act as witnesses to solemn notarial acts. 

Troplong: ‘Donations entre vifs,” no. 1527, holds that deaf-mutes 
cannot be solemn witnesses in the true sense of the word. 

+Coin-Delisle, no. 22; Demolombe: x, p. 192-3; Laurent: xiii, no. 
265. 

tBonnefoy proposes a reform in the matter of deaf-mute witnesses 
to notarial acts; he suggests that a clause be added to the articles 
concerning the qualifications of witnesses, providing that no person 
afflicted with blindness, deafness, or mutism shall be a witness to a 
notarial act. The educated deaf in France would hardly accept such 
a change in the law without opposition. 


| 
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Can the testimony of a deaf-mute be taken in a civil or 
criminal case? The articles in the Code of Civil Procedure 
which determine what witnesses can be heard in civil cases 
contain no provision prohibiting the testimony of deaf- 
mutes.* Hence, it may be concluded that deaf-mutes 
who are able to comply with the ordinary qualifications 
which the law requires such witnesses to possess on pain of 
nullity, are capable of giving testimony in civil cases. If 
the deaf-mute really understands writing, there is no 
special difficulty as to the method of procedure, for the 
questions can be put to him in writing and he can respond 
in the same way, and can afterwards be permitted to read 
over his deposition in order to comply with article 271 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure. If the deaf-mute does not 
understand writing, the weight of authority seems to favor 
the appointment of an interpreter as is provided for in 
criminal cases.t The testimony of the deaf-mute is ob- 
tained by the aid of the interpreter, who is required to take 
the oath himself and then to assist in administering it to 
_ the deaf-mute witness. The formality requiring the read- 
ing to the witness of his deposition is also accomplished 
through the aid of the interpreter. 

A deaf-mute can also be heard as a witness in a criminal 
case when called upon to testify, but if he is unable to give 
either in writing or by the aid of the interpreter a reasonably 
coherent deposition, the court can legally order that his 
statements be treated as simple information. Formerly 
it was held that a deaf-mute not knowing how to write 
could not be heard as a witness without taking the oath, 
even though he had been placed on the list by the accused, 
but the courts have not persisted in this opinion, but have 
repeatedly decided that the testimony of a deaf-mute 
witness, regularly summoned, cannot be set aside or ordered 


“*Code of Civil Procedure: articles 268 and 283. 
d’Instruction Criminelle: arts. 382-333. 
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to be treated as simple information without a special deci- 
sion after careful inquiry into the deaf-mute’s capacity. 
The deaf-mute who understands writing can take the 
oath and act as a witness with or without the aid of an 
interpreter, in the latter case responding in writing to the 
questions put to him, and it matters little if his writing 
contain errors or erasures even in the taking of the oath 
so long as it appears that he understands clearly its nature.* 


Chapter 1X .—Civil Responsibility and Procedure. 


Every act whatever of. any person causing injury to 
another obliges the one owing to whom the same has 
occurred to make it good. Thus every one is responsible 
for the injury he has caused, not only owing to his own act, 
but owing to his negligence or his imprudence.t But 
illicit acts done by a person in a condition of mental aliena- 
tion, or by an infant not having the use of reason, canriot 
constitute civil delicts or quasi-delicts and engender no 
civil responsibility on the part of the author. Consequently 
the question arises whether a deaf-mute who commits a 
delict or quasi-delict is responsible, unless at the time his 
intelligence be sufficiently developed to comprehend and 
appreciate the nature and consequences of the illicit act 
committed. Hence, the first question considered by the 
court is generally whether the intelligence of the deaf-mute 
was sufficiently developed when he committed the tort for 
him to realize he was doing wrong and was rendering 
himself liable therefor. If the court decides in accordance 
with law that it was, then articles 1382 and 1383 of the 
Civil Code should be applied; but if the deaf-mute is found 
to be of insufficiently developed intelligence to appreciate 
the probable consequences of his act, the spirit, if not the 


‘*Bonnefoy: pp. 187-195. 
tCivil Code: arts. 1382, 1383. 
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letter, of the French law considers him irresponsible. But 
in the event that the deaf-mute is not himself responsible, 
what can be said as to the responsibility of his parents or 
guardians? Parents are liable for the acts of their children 
who are minors. The deaf-mute who in mental capacity is 
assimilated to the position of a minor, when that capacity 
is insufficiently developed to enable him to understand the 
nature of his acts, cannot be held responsible except in the 
way a minor is liable. But since article 1384 does not 
provide that parents are responsible for the acts of their 
children who are not minors, it is thought this article of the 
Code cannot be applied in the case of deaf-mutes declared 
irresponsible, even though they live with their parents. 
Still, if it can be proved that the father knew the state of 
intelligence of his son and that precautions should have 
been taken, the damage caused may be held as the result 
of his imprudence or neglect.* Again, when the moral and 
intellectual education of the deaf-mute has been neglected or 
improperly directed, the parents should be held responsible, 
since it is only by special education that the intelligence 
of deaf-mutes can be properly developed. The parents 
should therefore be held responsible if they have not done 
what they could to provide for the deaf-mute’s education. 
The court, aided by sworn interpreters, should determine 
as to the causes of the lack of development of the deaf- 
mute, and should ascertain whether the parents have done 
for him what their financial cireumstances would permit. 
The deaf-mute of average intelligence is not utterly 
ignorant of his rights and duties as a member of society, 
even though he may have received little or no literate 
education. He has, in a general way at least, a much 
better appreciation of the consequences of his-acts than he 


*Aubry and Rau: iv, p. 757, n. 6, and p. 768, sec. 447; Laurent: 
xx, nos. 559 and 562; Baudry-Lacantinerie: ii, n. 1352; Hue: viii, n. 
440; Demolombe: viii, n. 575, and xxxi, n. 572; Bonnefoy: pp. 155- 
159. 
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is often credited with, and the tendency of the French 
medical jurists to excuse his delicts on the ground of insuffi- 
cient mental development should not be carried too far. 


Chapter X.—Criminal Responsibility and Procedure. 


In the French Penal Code there is no mention made of 
deaf-mutes, but in the Code d’ Instruction Criminelle is found 
an article making provision for the appointment of inter- 
preters to aid in the examination of such deaf-mutes as are 
incapable of being examined in writing when summoned 
before the court as accused or witnesses.* Something 
analogous to this provision is found in the ordinance of 1670, 
which provided for the appointment of a special curator, 
whose duty it was to defend faithfully and well the accused 
and assist in his examination, communicating with him by 
signs in case he was unable to write.t In 1696 a decree of 
the French Parliament provided for the nomination of ‘an 
interpreter whenever it seemed necessary,thus supplement- 
ing the ordinance of 1670, which had in reality been inter- 
preted to mean that the curator nominated should be “the 
person most accustomed to converse with the deaf-mute.’’t 

In modern French criminal law the method of procedure 
when a prisoner or a witness is a deaf-mute may be con- 
sidered in two sections: first, the procedure before all penal 
jurisdictions other than the Court of Assizes; secondly, the 
procedure before the Court of Assizes. 

In the first case no special difficulty presents itself: by 
analogy article 333 is applied. 

In the second case the procedure is rather complicated 
and, if the deaf-mute does not understand writing, the 
mission of the interpreter becomes a very important one. 


*Code d’Instruction Criminelle: art. 333. 

+Guyot: pp. 150-157; Bonnefoy: pp. 180-186. 

tGuyot: pp. 151-153, quoting Dufour, Jousse, Regnald, Portalis, 
and De la Porte. 
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Article 333 provides that the presiding judge shall name 
as the interpreter the person most accustomed to converse 
with the accused deaf-mute if he does not understand 
writing. The same course is also followed with regard to 
a deaf-mute witness unable to understand writing. The 
interpreter is required to take the oath to translate faith- 
fully the proceedings. For the most part the provisions of 
article 332 are applicable. In cases where the deaf-mute 
understands writing, the clerk writes the questions and state- 
ments made to the deaf-mute, who in turn writes his 
responses and declarations. The clerk afterwards causes 
the deaf-mute to read what he has written. 

One of the most important acts in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings is the interrogation of the accused by the president 
of the assizes, or by the judge delegated by him. This 
interrogation is verified by a pracés-verbal signed by the 
accused, and in case he does not know how to sign, mention 
is made of that fact. But the law does not require the 
appointment of an interpreter at this stage, nor does it 
forbid his appointment, so it is left to the discretion of the 
magistrate. However, the failure to appointan interpreter 
does not nullify the proceedings. Thus, unless the accused 
call for an interpreter, one need not necessarily be employed, 
and the silence of the accused is takenas sufficient presump- 
tion that he has understood all that has passed in the 
preliminary interrogation.* 

It is a well recognized fact that an interpreter must be 
appointed on the appearance in the Court of Assizes of a 
deaf-mute not understanding writing. The provisions of 
article 333 apply only when the infirmity of deafness has 
been duly shown. No interpreter should be employed 
unless the degree of deafness is such as to render it impos- 


*Bonnefoy states that he has found no case wherein a deaf-mute 
was not provided with an interpreter at the preliminary hearing, but 
he cites an analogous decision regarding a foreigner unable to understand 
French. 
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sible, or at least impracticable, to proceed orally with the 
case. Thus, if by raising the voice aural communication 
can be had with the witness or the accused at short range, 
the judge can order that the questions put to the accused as 
well as the declarations of the witnesses be repeated to him 
bya gendarme stationed near him. A deaf-mute can also 
render the intervention of an interpreter unnecessary when 
he is able to make every one understand him, but this 
precedent should not be followed too closely, and for reasons 
already indicated it is much safer to have present an 
experienced interpreter. 

The law distinguishes very clearly between the deaf- 
mute who understands writing and the one who does not. 
The services of an interpreter are not regarded as necessary 
in the former case, but in practice, writing may be employed 
and an interpreter be made use of simultaneously to advan- 
tage. The interpreter can easily keep the deaf-mute in- 
formed as to the progressof the trial and, even in that part of 
the examination made in writing, the interpreter can often 
be of valuable assistance if the deaf-mute’s command of 
written language is defective. The duties of the interpre- 
ter for deaf-mutes are analogous to those of the interpreter 
for persons unable to understand French, and though such 
duties are not fully indicated in the Code they are clearly 
shown by the practice of the French courts. 

As to the criminal responsibility of the deaf in France it 
seems to be settled that deaf-mutism is not of itself an 
excuse even for the pleading of extenuating circumstances 
as to the degree of liability of the accused. Still, whenit 
can be shown that the mental condition of the deaf-mute 
accused of crime is such that it was impossible for him to 
appreciate the nature and consequences of his act, not 
only mitigation of the penalty but even excuse from imput- 
ability may result, for the question to be decided in every 
case is not whether the accused committed the wrongful 
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act but whether he is culpable.* A deaf-mute who pos- 
sesses the judgment necessary to know his guilt at the time 
of the commission of the crime ought to be held account- 
able; ingeneralheshould be held liable unless some mental 
weakness or disorder can be proved upon expert examina- 
tion.t 

In concluding this study of the status of the deaf in 
France, it may be well to note that as early as 1826 attempts 
were begun to reform certain laws affecting the deaf, par- 
ticularly illiterate deaf-mutes, unfavorably. Ferdinand 
Berthier labored for thirty years trying to secure reforms 
that would permit the deaf to make testaments by au- 
thentic act, and to obtain for the sign language such re- 
cognition as would make it a legal means for conveying 
such expressand formal termsas the lawrequired on pain of 


*Code Penal, art. 67; Bonnefoy: pp. 213-225. 

+The views of Dr. Bonnafont that deaf-mutes are not responsible, 
as their mental condition renders them unfit for education and instruc- 
tion; that by these very trifling results are effected, and abstract ideas 
cannot be taught them at all; and that congenital deaf-mutes are on a 
par with idiots, have been shown to be entirely erroneous. 

It cannot be doubted that even the uninstructed deaf-mute has 
very good ideas regarding the rights of property and what he is permitted 
and what he is forbidden to do; instructed deaf-mutes are even better 
able to decide between right and wrong; however, a deaf-mute with 
little education and perhaps less than the average capacity deserves 
greater leniency than a person possessed of all his faculties. 

The peculiarly regrettable fact in connection with the tendency 
of the French courts to mitigate the punishment of poorly educated 
deaf-mute law breakers, is that public opinion ds to the capacity and 
capability of the deaf generally is unfavorablly affected thereby, and it 
results in an unjust prejudice against a class of persons who little merit 
such a feeling. The deaf-mute proper can and should be educated; 
when educated, he is and should be held responsible for his acts. Only 
in exceptional cases are deaf persons incapable of being educated, and 
then not because of deafness but on account of mental incapacity due 
generally to other causes. In such cases they should be looked upon 
not as deaf-mutes but as persons of feeble intellect, andshould be given 
the care and treatment accorded those of feeble mind. 
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nullity for the validity of certain acts.* Though the ef- 
forts of Berthier, Puybonnieux, Blanchet, and a host of others 
interested in the deaf and their welfare did not effect 
changes in the written codes, they have not been without 
good influence upon the courts, and the adoption of the 
changes recommended by Bonnefoy would in many in- 
stances simply mean the codification of what has already 


become law in France by the practice of the courts.t 
- ALBERT C. GAW, 
Assistant Professor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D, C. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE TWELFTH CENSUS OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1900.{—V. 


Dear RELATIVES AND HEREDITY OF DEAFNESS. 


In connection with the statistics showing the number of 
the deaf who had deaf relatives Dr. Bell makes the following 
just remarks on heredity as a cause of deafness: 

““Where only one member of a family§ is deaf, there is 
nothing to indicate any inherited predisposition toward 
deafness in the individual considered; sporadic deafness 
may be purely adventitious and accidental. But where two 
or more members of the same family are deaf, it is a little 
less likely that the deafness is accidental. It is more 
probable that in many, if not in most, cases heredity has 
played a part in the production of the deafness; in which 


*Berthier: ‘(Le Code Napoleon, etc., pp. 47-104. 

+Puybonnieux: /.’Impartial, 1856, “‘ De la Capacité Légale des Sourds- 
Mets,” pp."40-49; 321-330, 353-358; Blanchet: ii, passim; Bonnefoy: 
pp. 223—372. 

tContinued from the Annals, for March, 1907, page 167. 

§Dr. Bell here uses the word “family” in a broad sense, including 
ancestors, uncles, aunts, cousins, and other blood relatives, as well as 
parents, brothers, and sisters. 
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case we should look up to the common ancestor of the deaf 
persons for the initiating cause. 

“Where a tendency toward ear trouble exists in a family, 
it may lie dormant and unsuspected until some serious 
illness attacks a member of the family, when the weak spot 
is revealed and deafness is produced. We are not all built 
like that wonderful one-horse shay that was so perfectly 
made in all its parts that when at last it broke down it 
crumbled into dust. When an accident occurs, it is the 
weak part that gives way, and it would be incorrect to 
attribute the damage to the accident alone and ignore the 
weakness of the part; both undoubtedly are contributing 


causes. 

“Tn the case, then, of a deaf person who has deaf rela- 
tives the assigned cause of deafness may not be the only 
cause involved, or indeed the true cause at all. It may be 
the cause simply in the same sense that the pulling of a 
trigger is the cause of the expulsion of a bullet from a rifle, 


or a spark the cause of the explosion of a gunpowder maga- 
zine; hereditary influences may be involved.” 

Concerning the 37,426 persons properly returned as deaf 
‘ by the census enumerators the question whether there 
were deaf relatives or not was answered in 34,780 cases. 
Of these 13,037, or 37.5 per cent.,had deaf relatives. The 
deaf relatives reported, however, were of four classes: 
(1) brothers, sisters, and ancestors, all of whom were re- 
lated by blood to the deaf person returned in the census; 
(2) uncles, aunts, cousins, and other relatives, a majority 
of whom probably were related by blood, but a part— 
we know not what proportion—were probably related 
only by marriage; (3) children, concerning whom we 
do not know whether the tendency to deafness was 
inherited through the deaf person returned in the census or 
through that person’s partner in marriage; and (4) hus- 
bands and wives, comparatively few of whom probably 
were related by blood. . 
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The only classof cases, then, in which we can be sure that 
heredity is strongly indicated as a cause of deafness in the 
person returned in the censusis that in which the deaf 
relatives were brothers, sisters, or ancestors. Of such there 
were 8,171, or 23.5 per cent. of all the deaf concerning 
whom the question relating to deaf relatives was answered. 
If we add to these the persons having deaf uncles, aunts, 
cousins, or other relatives (not including husbands, wives, or 
children), a majority of whom, as above stated, were prob- 
ably related by blood, we have 10,003, or 28.8 per cent., as 
an approximately correct statement of the number and 
proportion of the deaf whose deafness was due, in part at 
least, to hereditary influence. 

The following table shows the number of the deaf concern- 
ing whom the question whether they had deaf relatives was 
answered, and the number and proportion of them having 
deaf brothers, sisters, or ancestors, in connection with each 
of the assigned causes of deafness: 


Had deaf brothers, 
sisters, or ancestors. 
Cause of deafness. 


Number. | Percentage. 


External ear 


Impacted cerumen 
Foreign bodies in ear........... 
Other causes affecting external 


Inflammation and abscess (sup- 
purative) 
Scarlet fever 


Other causes 
suppuration 


18.8 
13.8 
19 .6 
22 .5 

7 


ea 
65 9 
46 9 
Middle ear..................... | 9,776 1,735 
3.979 487 12.2 
Disease ofear............ | 1.307| 251 19 3 
| 911 | 149 16.4 
264 | 34 12.9 
producing 
621 116 18.7 
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Had deaf brothers, 
sisters, or ancestors. 
Cause of deafness. 


Number. | Percentage. 


Catarrhal affections (nonsuppu- | 
rative) 


Other catarrhal affections. . | 
Other causes affecting middle 


Labyrinth affected 
Malarial fever and quinine... | 
Other causes affecting laby- | 


Meningitis 

Brain fever 

Typhoid fever 

Other causes affecting nerve. . 
Brain center for hearing affected | 
Other causes affecting internal 


© 


Military service 
Falls and blows 


~) 


| 


| 
| 


It is evident from the above table that heredity is a much 
larger factor in causing deafness among the congenitally 
deaf than among the deaf in general. More than a third of 
the congenitally deaf concerning whom the question was 
answered (40.1 per cent.) had deaf brothers, sisters, or 
ancestors. If we add to these the congenitally deaf 


248 
1 ,288 386 29.1 
543 | 115 21 
7 410 | 584 7 
628 | 84 13 
421 | 57 13 
EE 207 | 27 13 
6 656 | 492 7 
3,479 | 202 5 
1 ,673. | 117 7 
873 104 11 
631 | 69 10 
89 | 3 3 
15,713 | 5,358 | 34.1 
| 
Congenital................... | 11,698] 4,693 | 40 
63 | 4 6 
348 | 69 19 
991 | 150 | 15 
Se 718 | 79 11 
118 | 112 | 94 
Other causes unclassified....... | 859 | 134 | 15 
Unknown ereteceersresrensoess | 1 ,690 | 458 | 
780 | 8,171 23.5 
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having deaf uncles, aunts, cousins, or other relatives (not 
including children, husbands, or wives) the proportion of 
this class who may be regarded as owing their deafness in 
part at least to hereditary influence is 46.2 per cent. 

Another class of the deaf in causing whose deafness 
heredity seems to have played an important part consists 
of those whose loss of hearing was ascribed to catarrhal 
affections. Of these, 25.9 per cent. had deaf brothers, 
sisters, or ancestors. The influence of heredity in catarrhal 
affections is still more strikingly shown in the case of the 
deaf who could hear loud conversation, most of whom had 
their hearing impaired in adult life. Of 13,178 persons of 
this class whose impairment of hearing was ascribed to 
catarrhal affections, 4,655, or 35.3 per cent., had deaf 
brothers, sisters, or ancestors. 

The influence of heredity seems to be least among the 
class whose deafness was caused by affections of the inter- 
nal ear, including such important diseases as meningitis, 
brain fever, and typhoid fever, only 7.4 per cent. of whom 
had deaf brothers, sisters, or ancestors. In the meningitis 
cases the proportion is only 5.8 per cent. 

In the cases where the disease causing deafness was of 
a contagious or epidemic character, as scarlet fever, measles, 
and typhoid fever, the influence of heredity may perhaps 
have been less than appears from the above table. The 
person returned may have had no deaf ancestors, but only 
deaf brothers or sisters; the deafness of the brothers or 
sisters may have occurred from the same disease and at 
the same time as that of the person returned; it may have 
been purely adventitious, and due to the lack of skilful 
medical treatment rather than to any inherited tendency. 

Concerning the large number and proportion of the deaf 
who had deaf relatives and were also the children of cousins, 
thus probably inheriting the family tendency to deafness 
in an intensified degree, see the March number of’ the 
Annals, pages 165 and 166. 
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The number of the deaf reported in the census as having 
deaf children was 246. Of these 190 were returned as 
married, and the remaining 56 as single, widowed, or 
divorced. The proportion of the deaf having deaf children 
who had also deaf brothers, sisters, ancestors, cousins, 
uncles, aunts, or other relatives (not including husbands or 
wives) is 51.6 per cent. This percentage is much larger 
than the proportion of all thedeaf who had deaf relatives of 
these classes (28.8 per cent.) and larger even than the 
proportion of the congenitally deaf who had such relatives 
(46.2 per cent.). It tends to confirm the opinion expressed 
in 1883 by Dr. Bell* and corroborated by the statistics 
gathered later by the writer;f viz., that “a hereditary 
tendency towards deafness, as indicated by the possession 
of deaf relatives, is amost important elementin determining 
the production of deaf offspring” and that “it may even be 
a more important element than the mere fact of congenital 
deafness in one or both of the parents.” 


MARRIAGES. 


The following table shows the number and proportion of 
the deaf of each sex reported in the census as single, 
married, widowed, and divorced: 


Number. Percentage. 


Marital Condition. 


Females. Males. Females. 


21. 
08 . 
00. 
00. 


100. 


Divorced 
Unknown 


| 
| 
| 


7 *“Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race,” 
Reprint, Washington, 1884, p. 25. 
+“ Marriages of the Deaf in America,” Washington, 1898, p. 100. 


Males. 
11,886 | 72.7 69 .1 
Seer 4 556 3,775 | 22.5 9 
788 1,407 | 03.9 2 
51 53 | 00.3 3 
116 87 | 00.6 5 
20 ,218 | 17,208 | 100.0 0 
| 
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It is remarkable that the proportion of widows is more 
than twice as large as that of widowers. 

The following table shows the number and proportion 
of the married deaf reported in the census as married to 
deaf partners, to hearing partners, and to partners not 
stated whether deaf or hearing: 


Deaf married persons. | Number. | Percentage. 


Married to deaf partners 49 .4 
Married to hearing partners 46 .9 
Married to partners not stated whether 


100 .0 


It is a great surprise to find the proportion reported as 
married to deaf partners so small and the proportion 
married to hearing partners so large. We are compelled 
to question the correctness of the returns. Compare the 
above table with the following from ‘“ Marriages of the 
Deaf in America:” 


Deaf married persons. | Percentage. 


Married to deaf partners : 85 .0 
Married to hearing partners | 12 .2 
Married to partners unknown whether |: | 

deaf or hearing | 02.8 


100 .0 


As was stated in that work, the actual proportion of the 
deaf married to deaf partners was probably less, and the 
proportion married to hearing partners larger than appeared, 
for the reason that marriages with hearing partners were 
probably less fully reported than those with deaf partners. 
But making due allowance for that circumstance, we have 


Total 7 ,277 
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always believed (and so has Dr. Bell* and all others who 
have investigated the subject) that the number of the deaf 
in America who married deaf partners was much larger 
than the number who married hearing partners. Accord- 
jng to the census returns of 1900, however, nearly as many 
deaf persons were married to hearing partners as to deaf 
partners. 

The number and proportion of the persons able to hear 
loud conversation who were married to deaf partners were 
very much less than of those married to hearing partners. 
This is what we should have expected, for most of these 
persons did not have their hearing affected until after reach- 
ing adult life,and fewof them ever came into contact with 
deaf people. The following table shows the returns of this 
class: 


Persons able to hear loud conversation. | Number. Percentage. 


Married to deaf partners............... 849 03.3 

Married to hearing partners 

Married to partners not stated whether | 
deaf or hearing | 


The census report does not give the number of marriages 
of the deaf, nor the number of marriages resulting in deaf 
offspring, nor the number of children, either deaf or hearing, 
born from marriages of the deaf. It gives the number of 
deaf persons returned as married and the number of them 
returned as having deaf children. The following table 
shows the several classes of marriage to which these persons 
belonged, the number of persons in each class of whom it is 
stated whether they had deaf offspring or not, and the 
number and proportion of those who were reported as 
having deaf offspring: 


*Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race,”’ 
p. 18. 
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Classes of marriage. 


Deaf married persons 
Deaf persons married to deaf part- 
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| Had deaf offspring. 
Number 
of 


persons. 


Number. | Percentage. 


9 


190 


Deaf persons married to hearing 

Congenitally deaf married persons 

Congenitally deaf persons married 
to deaf partners 

Congenitally deaf persons married | 
to hearing partners 


For comparison with the above we give the following 
table of corresponding classes of marriage compiled from 
tables in ‘‘ Marriages of the Deaf in America:’’* 


Had deaf offspring. 
| Number 

of | 
| persons. 


Classes of marriage. 


Number. | Percentage. 


Deaf married persons 

Deaf persons married to deaf part- | 

Deaf persons married to hearing | 
partners 

Congenitally deaf married persons | 

Congenitally deaf persons married | 
to deaf partners 

Congenitally deaf persons married 


to hearing partners | 


*in this table the number of married persons is calculated from t he 
number of marriages tabulated on the assumption that each person was 
married only once. As a matter of fact, some of them were married 
more than once. We.cannot now readily determine the actual number 
of married persons included in the tables, for the tables record only the 
marriages of which the results were known and do not show the number 
of persons but the number of marriages and their results. 


' 
4,116 | 137 3.3 
3,906 | 53 1.4 
1°561 | 89 5.7 
451 | 14 3.1 
5 455 300 | 5.5 
4,754 220 | 4.6 
599 75 | 12.1 
1,812 194 | 10.7 
1,604 166 | 10.3 
191 28 14.7 
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It will be seen from a comparison of the above tables 
that in all the classes of marriages reported the percentages 
resulting in deaf offspring are less according to the census 
report than according to “ Marriages of the Deafin America.”’ 
This general difference we cannot account for except upon 
the hypothesis that the results of such marriages are not 
fully reported in the census. With respect to deaf and 
congenitally deaf persons married to hearing partners the 
difference is no doubt partly due to the much smaller total 
of such persons reported in “Marriages of the Deaf in 
America,” and to an excessive proportion in that work of 
marriages to hearing partners with deaf relatives and of 
consanguineous marriages with hearing partners; but mak- 
ing due allowance for these considerations, we have a strong 
belief not only that the proportion of deaf persons reported 
in the census as married to hearing persons is far too large, 
but also that the proportion of such marriages reported as 


resulting in deaf offspring is far too small. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MEMORIZING AND ITS EFFECTS. 


MEMORIZING has an important place in the acquisition 
of language by the deaf. It may be considered in two 
ways: memorizing that makes a receiving agent of the 
mind, and memorizing that makes an acting agent of the 
mind. 

“Memory is habit. Habit is memory.” A habit is 
easily formed. The memory is easily cultivated. A bad 
habit is more easily formed than a good one; so it is with 
a bad and good habit in memorizing. Also the rule holds 
with a memorizing habit that a bad one is harder to break 
than a good one. 
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The bad habits in memorizing to be considered are: 
first, memorizing any given matter without inquiring into 
its meaning; second, memorizing in a desultory way with- 
out concentration of the mind; third, memorizing without 
a purpose. The effects of these habits are most disastrous 
and when once formed they are well nigh impossible to 
break. 

The effect of memorizing language that is not understood 
is a brain filled with meaningless words and phrases that 
will be used in the wrong place as often as a poll-parrot 
uses its words out of place; for the parrot and the pupil 
have had the same faculty developed. The natural in- 
stinct of a normal child is to inquire into things. He is by 
nature a student. But after a short course of memorizing 
or studying matter that is too far beyond his comprehension, 
or too uninteresting for him to take the trouble to ask the 
meaning, he loses his educational faculty. When he has 
lost this inquiring spirit, his mind is far on the road to 


ruin. Its individuality is gone and it becomes a machine 
that grinds rubbish into itsclf. As the late Mr. W. G, 
Jenkins said, ‘The power to retain, without any knowledge 
of what is thus retained, is not properly memory. It is 
true that in popular language this act is sometimes called 
memory, but it is no more memory than a speech out of a 


phonograph is.’’ Another has said, that ‘a memory that 
receives impressions like wax and retains them like marble 
is worse than useless,if not animated by a soul of intelli- 
gence.”’ 

The bad habit of memorizing without concentration of 
thought produces a stupid, sluggish brain. The formation 
of desultory habits of study prevents the development of 
all the faculties of the mind. 

Memorizing without a purpose produces an irretentive 
brain. 

Good results from memorizing are obtained when the 
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memory is supported by understanding and _ interest, 
when the mind is concentrated, and when there is a fixed 
purpose. 

To acquire the habit of seeking the thought, then memor- 
izing the language that expresses it, requires more effort 
than to memorize the words only, for the higher faculties 
of the mind are involved. But if at the outset the pleasure 
of memorizing expressed thoughts be felt, the good habit 
will be already formed and there will be no satisfaction 
found in using the mind in the’ parrot-like way. If we 
would have a pupil keep in mind the thought when he is 
memorizing the language, it should be the description of 
something he has seen done or has done himself, the ex- 
pression of his own thoughts; or if it be a story there must 
be in it something of interest to him. For who of us will 
even read a story that is not either exciting or teeming 
with interest of some kind? If we follow some difficult 
course of study it is because there is something of interest 
in it for us. Then why should we give dry bones to our 
pupils? They must work with their brains and we must 
teach them how, but we should remember that one does 
best that which he finds most pleasure in doing. It is 
just as easy to give a memory lesson on something the 
children like to think about, if we but bring ourselves 
down to their level and look at things from their point of 
view. If a child’s natural inquisitive spirit be developed 
along with his memory, the result will be a mind well 
stored with language, of which he is able to make use. 

The pupil should not be allowed to dream over his lessons. 
However, we cannot expect him to know how to concen- 
trate his mind unless he has been trained to do it. The 
power of concentration is not a natural gift. It must be 
cultivated, or rather developed; for it can be developed, 
quite as easily as the muscles, by simple exercises. The 
development of this power during the first two years in 
school stands second to nothing in importance. 
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The child should know that there is a reason for memor- 
izing language and that that reason is to make the lan- 
guage his own, to fix the form in his mind, so he will have 
the power to express his own thoughts. When he does use 
correctly the new expressions and constructions in his 
original work he has proved that he understands and knows 
them. The power to express his thoughts is then his for 
all time. To know a thing and know that you know it 
gives self-confidence that stimulates and leads on to greater 
attainments. 

The question with teachers of the deaf is not what. re- 
sults are obtained by memorizing lessons in the higher 
grades, but what results are obtained by memorizing the 
language lessons in the lower grades. 

It is conceded by the greatest teachers of all times that 
a new language must be acquired by memorizing. 

Memorizing, however, should not be considered all-suffi- 
cient. Memorized forms should at once be applied and con- 


tinuously used by the pupils in expressing their thoughts. 


MARY EUGENIA THORNTON, 
Teacher in the Louisiana Institute, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS. 


We all know how well-informed average common-school 
pupils are, and what accurate knowledge many of them 
have in regard to the daily happenings of the world. Our 
deaf pupils do not compare favorably with hearing children 
in this respect, and the reason is nothard to find. Hearing 
children have the benefit of discussions of events at home, 
on street cars, and in every place where they are in company 
with older people; they absorb, as it were, many of the 
important events of the world. They have access to maga- 
zines and periodicals in their own homes and in the bomes 
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of their friends, and are not narrowed down to. a system of 
regular school life such as we must impose upon our children. 
Their ideas broaden, their grasp of events makes them a 
part of the busy world, makes them know its advances as 
well as its temptations. They realize very early in life that 
the world is a large place, and that their town, county, and 
state is but a drop in the bucket compared with the countless 
millions who live on its surface. This knowledge of events, 
of men, of advances in religion, science and education, 
broadens their intellect, makes fhem entertaining to older 
people, and gives them a certain confidence and repose of 
manner which deaf children often lack. We who teach 
the deaf have one great object before us, and that is to 
make our boys and girls as near like hearing children as we 
can, and we become so attached to them that we resent any 
suggestion that the deaf and hearing are in the least bit dif- 
ferent, but resolutely stick to our belief that our pupils are 
just as intelligent, and very much more lovable than any 
hearing children. We must admit, however, that there is a 
difference, simply because one can hear and the other can- 
not, and it behooves us constantly to lessen the difference, 
and to make our boys and girls as nearly equal as possible 
in general information to their hearing friends. How can 
we do it, or, rather, what would be one step towards it? 

The teaching of current events is a great help to any class 
of deaf pupils who have reached an age where it can be in- 
troduced. In fact, current events are present history, and 
an every-day talk can be incorporated into a history recita- 
tion, if it is not possible to spend some time on it alone. Try 
this teaching of current events every day for a year at least, 
and see how much it improves your class and how it broad- 
ens their view of the world and its people. It gives them 
ideas of values, of distances, of people and customs, and 
makes them familiar with the leading men of the world and 
the most important problems they are striving to solve. 
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Our school day is so divided into periods for work and 
play that little time remains for newspaper reading, and it 
devolves upon the teacher to include this in his daily out- 
line of work. It is best to write the events on the black- 
board before school, reserving a certain place for the news 
and using this space every day for it alone. The news 
should be selected with an eye to general interest and should 
be wide in range. Often it is good to include some impor- 
tant local news, such as the birthday of the superintendent, 
our first snow, our football defeats and victories, and so on, 
always making it so abbreviated and attractive that the 
pupil will wish to know the details and will be led to read 
when he has an opportunity, or will be all attention when 
you find time to explain more fully. 

In my schoolroom, the daily paper is on my desk and when 
one of my pupils in a written recitation has finished before 
the remainder of the class, he is at liberty to go to my desk 
and read if he has the desire to do so, and I find that nearly 
every time the pupil is eager to take advantage of this 
privilege. Some teachers may not agree with me here, but 
the results obtained from the plan have been such that I 
have been delighted to continue it. My pupils have never 
abused the privilege and it has made them eager to know 
what is happening among their fellow men. 

In current events, do not prune too carefully, but let a 
little of the dark side of human life go in as it is in the world 
and as they will learn it sooner or later. We can walk in the 
narrow path even if we know there is a broad one which 
many travel. 

After writing the news on the board, the first thing when 
the pupils come in let them copy it in note-books; this will 
not occupy more than ten minutes and is a good way to tide 
over the interruptions of excuses, supervisors, etc., which 
occur when we first enter the schoolroom. 
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It is best to allow the news to remain on the board all the 
morning, as every pupil will read it probably several times, 
and along toward noon, when the hardest part of the work 
is over and you have a breathing spell, take fifteen or twenty 
minutes and explain eachitem. Your class will be all atten- 
tion, the interest keen, and the time well spent. You can 
ask questions about places and countries which are men- 
tioned and let the pupils do some of the talking. 

This entails some work on the part of the teacher, as one 
must be ready to tell more about each item than the simple 
outline on the board; and then to select the news, to word it 
simply and to the point, requires that the work be done 
before school hours if it be.done well. 

While the events remain on the board they may be used 
oftenin grammar and language work, sometimes selecting 
the transitive or intransitive verbs or the adjectives, classify- 
ing the parts of speech in a certain portion of the items, and 
then fifteen or twenty words may be chosen and the pupils may 
incorporate them in original sentences; in this way new 
words may be taught in their every-day application. The 
uses to which these events can be put is limited only by the 
originality of the teacher. Note-books are not to be recom- 
mended on the whole, but note-books of current events are 
really a diary of the world’s happenings and will be valued 
at some future day. 

Current events do much toward giving our pupils the 
same outlook upon the world that hearing children have, and 
putting them in closer and warmer sympathy with all people. 
We owe it to our pupils to give them a little more than 
lessons and a little more than religious training, and right 
next come the daily happenings of this great world. Any 
thing may be overdone, but current events in the hands of a 
wise teacher rank alongside of lessons in arithmetic and 
grammar, and should be included in our daily programme 
of work, 
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Each teacher may havehis idea as to how events should 
be presented to the class, but after several trials of “other 
people’s”’ methods I evolved the one I have given, and have 


used it with much success and a great deal of pleasure. 
CLYDE CARTER, 
Instructor in the Arkansas School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


DESIRE AND REALITY.* 
I]. APHORISMS. 


THE tragic fate that pursues every human device also 
accompanies the instructionof thedeaf. In striving to give 
the deaf child the most precious gift of speech, we often 
develop in him great aversion to it by our excessive efforts 
in teaching articulation and by our insistence upon making 
his speech sound human. This aversion checks the de- 
velopment of the mind and lays the foundation for faults of 
character. 

The development of the senses remaining to the deaf- 
mute is impossible without activity. The highest degree of 
development is acquired only by practice. Fate, however, 
is also associated with it. The more the eye of the deaf- 
mute is trained and educated by lip-reading, the greater the 
danger of impaired eyesight in later life. The best teacher 
is the one who takes nature for his guide. Active life alone 
stimulates warmth and inspiration. The school-room, with 
all its pictures and models, is a toy-shop to the child. He 
who drinks in the fresh air of the world of nature will have 


*Translated from Blatter fier Taubstummenbildung, vol. xix, no. 8, by 
Lance, M. A., Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis- 
consin. 
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his pupils, not at his feet, but in his heart. The head learns 
when the heart is full of joy and energy. 


The resident needs no guide-post in his own village; 
guide-boards and sign-boards are put up for strangers. If 
you understand the nature of the deaf-mute and know 
what and how you must teach, then proceed on your way. 
It becomes interesting even if you approach the goal by 
side-paths, but the little ones must follow you gladly. 


The question of deaf-mute education cannot be solved 
by the aurist. To him the deaf-mute is a pathological sub- 
ject. The diseased ear does not disclose a trace of the soul, 
and the interest of the physician does not generally extend 
beyond the somatic apparatus. Nor is the question to be 
solved by the theologian. He is the spiritual adviser of the 
educated deaf. His knowledge of the sign language alone 
does not enable him to pass judgment on the value of 
methods of instruction. Nor can the question be solved by 
the humanitarian, who by reason of kinship, sympathy, or 
from purely selfish motives interests himself in the deaf- 
mute. With all these opinion is not unbiased, for it is in- 
fluenced by emotion. Nor can the question be solved by a 
supervising official. His opinion suffers under the pressure 
of financial or administrative motives. Only the teacher 
who understands the soul life of the deaf-mute is able to 
point out to him the best and easiest path of development. 
The utility of the method must be determined by the child’s 
capacity and the time allotted to it. Routine and mechan- 
ism must not enter the threshold of a school for the deaf. 


History demonstrates that the deaf may be educated by 
means of the sign language, the manual alphabet, and 
writing. But only the possession of speech gives them the 
stamp of humanity. 


Many people speak, but only few can talk. Be satisfied 
if the deaf-mute speaks. It is immaterial how much; the 
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gift of talking is allotted only to a fortunate few. Even 
those who make the strongest claims rejoice if the deaf- 
mute pronounces a word clearly. Why is the teacher of the 
deaf so seldom satisfied? May he not well be satisfied? 
Our standard of proficiency in speech must be measured 
by what can really be achieved. 


What man devises is put into books. From these such 
as can think acquire wisdom. The first reader contains the 
simplest wisdom of the world. If you give it to the deaf 
pupil, he must first be able to think in language. The 
simplest language garb for childish thoughts must be pro- 
vided if the deaf child is to read the thoughts of others. 


Teaching from things, object teaching, the conversa- 
tional method, the grammatical method—names are sound 
and smoke. Language instruction must be full of vitality. 
Your enthusiasm in teaching must act as an intoxicant on 
the child. In his usual frame of mind, speech becomes 
drudgery. Childish glee alone mocks at all obstacles. If 
the child avoids every fence, ditch, or stone, he is already 
senile. The acquisition of language requires the rugged and 
exuberant vigor of youth. 


The mother corrects the mistakes in pronunciation of her 
child but tells him nothing of emphasis or euphony. The 
child observes and learns. The teacher who pursues the 
same course makes talking persons out of dumb beings, 
Pleasure in language is most surely stifled by grammar. 
The school for the deaf should above all teach language and 
stimulate free conversation. Only at the very end stands 
the guide-post grammar.” 


Tedium kills. If the same word and the same sentence 
are repeated a hundred timesin an hour, the children yawn. 
Their thoughts seek an interesting subject and the con- 
nection of the lesson is destroyed. The sign language 
shows itself in the finger tips and the face. With de- 


E 
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creased interest the language hour becomes an hour of drill 
on forms of speech. Contents and expression lose their 
organic connection. 


The bubbling spring never shocks the ear of a healthy 
person. The further from the spring the more quietly does 
the water flow. One must not scold the deaf-mute if in 
the beginning he jars our ear by his rough speech. Many 
years of practice wisely conducted will smooth and polish 
off the roughness. A languid stream soon runs dry. 


Even the cleverest poodle loses his cue as soon as his 
master’s eye ceases to follow him. Though the deaf-mute 
is no poodle, he will make signs if he knows that he is not 
being observed by his teacher. You may make the glass 
tube of a thermometer opaque, but you will not thereby 
change the movement of the mercury within. Why should 
not the deaf-mute use signs, since he has no other means of 


communication! There is still health where nature breaks 
asunder unnatural shackles. It is the duty of the school to 
change the signs into language. 


“You must not use signs.”” Whoever gave the deaf this 


order was an ignoramus or a tyrant. He who regards the 
sign language as a simian attribute knows nothing of the 
soul life of the deaf. He who hates the natural language of 
the deaf, only because it disturbs his own circle, is cruel. 
There never was a person who did not gladly use:the better 
and more complete language as soon as he had mastered it. 
The signs still used by the deaf-mute who has learned to 
speak are the natural recourse to the still indispensable 
crutches. As a general rule the deaf-mute always remains 
a cripple in language. Let him use his crutch. 


There are many hearing people who sooner resort to the 
use of pen or pencil than open their mouths to speak. Are 
there not such among the deaf? What, then, should be 
the sensible teacher’s first care? | 
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He who does not tell the truth does not necessarily lie. 
Only the knowledge of the contrary stamps his expression 
as a lie. Does the deaf-mute always know what he says? 
Why do we so often accuse him of a tendency to falsehood? 
He does not know what he is saying, for, as an inexperienced 
child, he too often grasps only the attendant appearances 
of an action without understanding its motives. 


He to whom the finger is offered will take the whole hand. 
Being unpretentious when grown up is the result of Spartan 
training. The deaf-mute handicapped by nature receives 
a large measure of sympathy. Appetite increases with eat- 
ing and the adult deaf-mute easily become insatiable. He 
is accused of discontent, whereas the fault lies in his train- 
ing, which failed to keep him within proper bounds. 

Are the deaf quick-tempered? I have often heard so, 
but I do not believe it. Where two persons do not under- 
stand each other because one does not use the language of 
the other or uses it only imperfectly, a misunderstanding 
may easily arise. The weaker one is always the one who is 
blamed. 


Every child has his guardian angel, even the deaf child. 
While he lacks the sense of hearing, that of sight is all the 
more alert. Never injure the eyesight of the deaf. With 
the eye he recognizes beauty and purity. Decorate the 
school-room, look after your clothing, keep your hands clean, 
and smooth your brow. The deaf child’s coarse signs are his 
accusation of the unsthetic impressions he has received. 


He most lightly bears life’s burdens who retains his child- 
like simplicity. Life itself furnishes seriousness enough. 
This seriousness the deaf, however, seldom understand, 
since they remain strangers among us by reason of their 
one-sided education. In them childlike innocence produces 
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childlike conduct. Their understanding of life is in con- 
stant contradiction with the reality, and drives them into 
the ranks of obstinate reformers. 


Deaf-mutism is a physical and mental defect. It im- 
presses upon its subject the stamp of inferiority. The 
deaf-mute is not as well developed mentally, as useful 
physically, nor as sensitive morally as a hearing person. 
He who wears chains walks more slowly. Instruction and 
training must be based on the following principles: little, 
slow, practice, repetition, habit. 


Even the most stupid person has a sympathetic chord. 
Here begins the educator’s art. The language teacher is a 
fool indeed if he strives to educate the feeble-minded 
through language alone. 


Without foundation plan, no results! It does not matter 
whether one teacher works more than another. The sum- 
mit crowns the whole structure. If the superintendent of 
a school for the deaf gives his teachers no latitude, he forces 
them to factory work. The pupil suffers; his individuality 
‘ is not developed but restrained. He becomes a machine. 
Freedom is the most precious boon for both teacher and 
pupil; should there be no unity of plan, however, the school 
will resemble a tenement house. The most important per- 
sonage is the superintendent, whose duty it is to maintain 
order and harmony. 


The artisan who is going to his work knows what is 
awaiting him. Surprises come like clouds. The child 
must never find the teacher unprepared. Certainty in word 
and work educate to independence in thought and action. 
To confess a mistake once does not weaken one’s authority. 
Things human are always justified. The example of pen- 
itence trains to gentleness and compliance. 
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The teacher must not be merely a driver. The vehicle— 
language—often gets stuck even with the best pupils. 


Warmth melts ice and love softens hard hearts. But 
warmth and love alone will not make deaf-mutes speak. 
Work is also required. 

He who works the hardest is most in need of rest and 
friendly approval. Though the range of knowledge in 
which the deaf can be taught is narrowly limited, the 
teacher must be so much the more capable. Work and 
skill are the two poles around which his life revolves. For 
this reason he needs longer periods of rest than other teach- 
ers, and more friendly sympathy on the part of his superiors. 


The work of the teacher does not begin with the class 
door and end with the school gate; the pupils at all times 
require advisers and guides. The expression “parental 
home” includes many benefactors. Often the teacher is 
the greatest of them all. 


You may vie with the sun in the care of your plants, still 
they will grow and bloom at different periods. If you wish 
to do a weak child a service so that it too may modestly 
bloom some day, then tend and care for it longer than the 
common school period. 


Not every one who has his credentials in his pocket is able 
to manage a school for the deaf. Mistakes in this regard 
have been and still are frequent. Traits of character 
(which no committee can investigate or certify to) and 
success in the school-room (which is hard to demonstrate 
before an examining board) are the only evidences of 
ability. 


There is not only a causal but also a pedagogical where- 
fore. Not the school which lacks nothing, and where 
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everything happens at the right time and place, is well con- 
ducted, but the one where there is a pedagogical reason for 
every object and action. 


He who loves his profession and accomplishes something 
in it may well take an honest pride in it. It is not a ques- 
tion of rank or salary; that may be merely a matter of 
ranity. 


Outside of the defects or weaknesses caused by deafness, 
a well trained deaf child is no worse and no better than a 
hearing child. If the deaf in after life become hard to 
associate with, it may be attributed to the sins of their 
school training. The deaf pupil is too often treated as an 
idiot or a fool. Here is a large field for improvement. 


The adult deaf are capable of making infinite sacrifices 
when questions arise from which they themselves hope to 
benefit in the future. But disinterested love for others 


one does not find among them so frequently. This is 
a virtue which requires a great measure of self-sacrifice. 
Unfortunately, deaf children are too seldom taught this. 


Practical life often gives the lie to school certificates. A 
keen eye, a skilled hand, and a healthy body are worth more 
than a grammatically correct sentence or the division of 
fractions. Our poorest pupils may become able and 
skillful workingmen. The school therefore does well if it 
follows or goes in advance of every-day practical life. 


Knowledge is power, for the teacher of the deaf no less 
than others. It is advantageous to the education of the 
deaf that the teacher should be familiar with the history 
and literature of his profession, the various methods of 
instruction, and progress in the treatment of diseases of the 
ear. All this elevates the position of the teacher. But 
since he should strive to raise the plane of the deaf rather 
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than his own, a knowledge of psychology, familiarity with 
the sign language of the deaf, and thorough comprehension 
of the method in which most easily and safely to impart 
language, are equally important and more beneficial. Knowl- 
edge, without the practical ability to teach, is of as much 
value to the pupil as a pear! is to a hungry stomach. 


The sorrow and need of one is the comfort and bread of 
another. I do not know whether there are many physi- 
cians who execrate all disease, but I know that manyif not 
all teachers of the deaf cherish the wish that there were 
no such thing as deafness and its results. The lack or loss 
of speech is an unutterably hard fate. 


II. QUESTIONS. 


Sitting still during the hours of instruction is torture. 
He who does not writhe at the stake must have nerves of 
steel and muscles of irons. The deaf-child has neither. 
A light step requiresa rhythmical sense of feeling. Rhythm 
without hearing is unimaginable. For that reason the deaf 
child drags his feet like stones. The healthy person can 
work, but only the strong can endure it for a long time. 
Deaf-mutes often prematurely succumb to the strain of 
their vocation. What remedies are there for these faults? 


Language growth continues as long as life and is as rich 
as the contents of heaven and earth. Only intellectual 
giants can wholly control this monster. Deaf-mutes, how- 
ever, are intellectual dwarfs. Their struggle for the 
possession of language (they cannot hope for the mastery of 
it) saps their strength and throws them down half way. 
How may they be better helped in this respect? 


For the poor and weak religion is the best staff in the path 
of life. Religion is developed from its natural germ by 
practice and by simple spiritual instruction. This in- 
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struction begins with the material and proceeds from that 
to the spiritual. The sign language only gives expression 
to the material. The word alone leads to the shining 
heights. How can the deaf-mute come to a true under- 
standing of the moral and divine if he lacks the word? 
What is the staff for his journey? 


There is no lack of newspapers and journals for the deaf. 
Much effort and labor in this direction are expended from 
week to week byanxious teachers who desire to help their 
former pupils. The papers are bought. But are they 
read? That deaf people read, everyone of us knows. But 
dodeaj-mutes read? The writers for the deaf never write 
simply and clearly enough. Could not the reading matter 
be planned on a better basis? 

Social distress grows with the number of the physically 
defective. The more marriages of the deaf, the greater the 


probability that the number of the deaf will increase. But 
it would be barbarous to prevent the deaf from marrying. 
To forbid the human and common impulse toward union 
would be a return to heathenism. Yet it would be a great 
advantage to human society if the number of the deaf 
could be diminished. When and how can the deaf be im- 
pressed with the serious results of marriage? 


If the strong are mightiest when they stand alone, the 
weak must unite in order to obtain their righteous demands. 
But only in a few places have the leaders of the deaf had the 
breadth of vision to strive for the social elevation of their 
class. Is this the fault of the hearing people? Does it 
come from the distrust that the deaf have of hearing people? 
Are the reasons possibly of a personal nature? Social 
strength can be attained by the deaf only through the large 
and strong associations of practical life. Who will become 
the leader of the deaf in this domain? 
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For the possession of an inheritance or property, the state 
often appoints a guardian for the deaf-mute. This is a 
wise measure. Even the deaf gratefully appreciate it. 
But the task of raising children is a greater responsibility 
than the management of an estate. Here one gives the 
weakest and most immature free rein.. The community 
has an interest in the. welfare of each member. Wholly 
immature deaf-mute parents ought to have guardians 
appointed for their children. The physical care and mental 
development that some children receive from their parents 
demand outside interference. What would the state say to 
a proposition on thissubject? Isthe power of our clergymen 
sufficient, without the omnipotence of the state, to aid many 
of our suffering deaf-mute families? 


CLosinc Worp. 


When the wishes of the teachers of the deaf have been for- 
mulated into demands the realization of which may be 
expected, the golden erain the education of the deaf will 
arrive. Many a wish will doubtless never be fulfilled. 
Only with the last deaf-mute will the last and most intense 
wish go to its grave. All obstacles should inspire us to 
renewed effort in the sphere of reality. Without wishes 
and ideals we should be only day-laborers. ‘“ Hitch your 
wagon to a star,” says Emerson. Let us do this as long as 


we are teachers of the deaf. 
J. ARENDT, 
Instructor in the Municipal School, 
Berlin, Germany 


= 


THE DEAF IN LATIN LITERATURE.* 


WitH a view to ascertaining what idea the ancient 
Romans had of the disabilities, and at the same time of 
the powers of the deaf-mute, I have divided into two 
distinct parts my promised investigation into Latin 
Literature. (See the Annals, vol. li, pp. 460-473.) 

It was necessary, first of all, to investigate the use that 
was made by various authors of the words surdus and 
mutus. As these two words are used by all writers, es- 
pecially by the poets, sometimes in their literal sense and 
sometimes in a figurative sense, an almost infinite number 
of instances of their use could be cited.t I have thought 
it more convenient, therefore, to group them under general 
heads and to draw from them immediately the practical 
inferences. 

1. Latin writers, like Greek writers, never considered 
deafness in causal relation with mutism; accordingly they 
often used the two words, surdus and mutus, as if inde- 
pendent of each other, and when they connected them in 
the same phrase, they did it in such a way that the two 
imperfections were made to belong to two persons, as, 
for example, Terence in the Andria (Act iii, Scene 1): 


Utinam aut hic surdus, aut haec muta facta sit. 


2. With the exception of the writers on Natural Science, 
on History, and on Law, Latin writers almost never spoke 
of deafness and mutism as pathological states, but used 


*Translated from Atene e Roma, vol. ix, No. 96, by ALLAN B. Fay, 
M. A., Assistant Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
tTo have an idea of them it suffices merely to think of the use that 
has been, and still is, made of these words in Italian from the time of 
Dante down. 
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the words surdus and mutus figuratively of inanimate 
objects and even of natural phenomena. It is enough to 
recall, for example, muto mare (Plautus, Miles iv, iii, 55); 
mutis quoque piscibus (Horace, Carm. iv, 3, 19 ); muta 
imagine (Martial, Ep. ix, 75 ); mutos manes (Propertius, 
li, 13, 57 ). 

3. As the two defects of hearing and of speech are such 
as seriously to embarrass, and sometimes to prevent, 
social life, the poets, writers of comedies, of satires, and of 
epigrams, found in the words surdus and mutus frequent 
opportunity for a stage joke on the double meaning, for 
allusions and reflections that might occasion a laugh. 
Examples of this sort are very frequent in Latin comedy, 
satire, and epigram (Plautus, Mercator iii, 4; iii, 3; Pseu- 
dolus i, 3; Persa iv, 9; Cas. ii, 3; Capt. ii, 2; Terence, 
Heaut. i, 3 and iv, 4; Eun. iii, 1). 

4. The idea of the ancients regarding deafness was very 
different from their idea regarding mutism. The first 
was usually regarded as an acquired defect that presupposed 
the possession of language; mutism was considered a 
congenital defect of the organs of speech. Hence two 
series of meanings were attributed to the words surdus and 
mutus; the first meaning those deaf or mute by de- 
liberate intention, and these were always the worst, just 
as we say to-day “ None so deaf as those who will not hear;”’ 
the other meaning those deaf or mute by reason of the 
impossibility of communicating with them. It is sufficient 
to recall the well-known Nos canimus surdis of Virgil 
(Eel. 10-8), but we may add the suadere surdis of Lu- 
. eretius (v, 1,051), and the narrare jabellam surdo of Horace 
(Ep. ii, 1). 

5. Then in the cases, rare by the way, in which deafness 
was thought of as a real physical imperfection, the idea 
was that it was not a great misfortune; Cicero, indeed, 
considered it to be an advantage (Tusc. Disp. v, § xl). 
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Lucretius, enumerating the various defects of women, says 
that muteness may very well be taken as a sign of modesty 
(muta pudens, iv, 1,157). Martial found in the deafness 
of a muleteer the reason why he had been sold for twenty 
thousand, which was apparently an unreasonable price, 
considering the state of the market. 


Mulio viginti venit millibus, Aule, 

miraris pretium tam grave? surdus erat! 
But here, evidently, we are coming back to malicious jest, 
and the citations would be too numerous. 

I pass to the second part of the investigation, which is 
much more important historically. 

Certainly there were deaf-mutes among the Romans, 
as in every nation. Therefore it is necessary to find out 
which of the two words surdus or mutus was used by the 
ancients to indicate the deaf-mute. Now it seems to me 
that there can be no doubt that the word used was always 
mutus. Granted the fact that lack of speech was not con- 
sidered to have any connection with lack of hearing, it 
is reasonable that mutism should have been noticed first 
in individuals who, having arrived at the age for speech, 
did not give any sign of learning it by simple imitation as 
normal children do. 

We have already noted that it must be for this reason 
that in modern languages also the term mute or dumb is 
used to designate a person who is really deaf and mute. 

All this is confirmed by the whole literature of medical 
and legal works, as we shall see presently. Moreover, the 
mute’s being classified with the insane, the feeble-minded, 
and the imbecile, proves that it was taken for granted a 
priori that he could not be educated. As it was admitted 
for centuries that articulate speech was the indispensable 
means for the training of the mind, it was reasonable to 
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regard as an idiot every individual upon whose senses 
speech could make no impression. 

To the preconception of medical science, handed down 
from Greece to Rome, was added a legal supposition re- 
garding the deaf-mute. The fact that deaf-mutism could 
not be cured resulted in the idea that the deaf-mute could 
not be educated. And as jurists, from the earliest times, 
had to consider in its legal aspects this impossibility of 
educating the deaf-mute, it happened that the legal maxims 
accepted at first were handed down from century to 
century, through all the changes of the so-called Roman 
Law, from the Twelve Tables to the first compilations of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries dealing with the 
legal aspects of medicine. 

F. Teichmeyer, in his Jnstitutiones Medicinae legalis 
vel forensis, published at Jena in 1731, alludes to the 
mute and the deaf merely to classify them among persons 
who ought to be spared torture. The paragraphs of 
chapter xxv to be considered in connection with this 
proposition are the following: 

“7, Neque ii sunt torquendi in quibus mens aegrotat, 
quales sunt stolidi, stupidi, amentes, melancholici, maniaci, 
quoniam in illis judicium et intellectus deficit. 

“8. Hue pertinent muti, surdi. Hi enim fatuis annu- 
merantur, quia auditus mentis porta est, per quam ipse 
intellectus instruitur. Nec ex mutis confessionem veram 
judex extorquere potest. In primis vero muti, a nati- 
vitate tales, ut plurimum sensu auditus destituuntur.”’ 

From this citation, which I have preferred to many 
others of the same sort from authors of medical works 
and of pamphlets on law, it seems to me that we get clearly 
and exactly the idea concerning deaf-mutes which was 
held in practical life from the first rise of Roman Law 
down to modern times. 

It was believed, however, for a long time that the group- 
ing of mutes with the insane and feeble-minded!went back 
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only, and was therefore attributable, to the work of Jus- 
tinian. It is true that the modern Codes, in which are 
more or less preserved the legislative intents of the Corpus 
juris civilis, are derived from Roman Law. But the 
- mistake lies in supposing, as is done by writers unfamiliar 
with these matters, that Roman Law existed and had 
doctrinal form only after the recodification ordered by 
Justinian. 

From the Latin literature of the different centuries it 
appears, however, that in Rome, as in every other ancient 
nation, Law had its foundation in social and _ political 
customs. Among the Roman people, there was a sort of 
codification of these customs in the Twelve Tables, which 
in fact constituted the basis of the Civil Law, and were 
amplified and developed gradually into a vast body of 
doctrine, as the questions at issue demanded new sanctions 
of the people, judicial decisions, and, later, an almost 
infinite series of imperial constitutions. 

Following the changes of Roman Law from its first 
sources down to the constitutions of the Emperors, it is 
easy to understand the opinion of the Romans as to deaf- 
mutes. The Romans considered them to be individuals 
unadaptable to human intercourse through lack of in- 
telligence. 

Given this conception, which had as its parent the other 
conception that mutism and congenital deafness are 
incurable, the grouping of the mute and the deaf with the 
insane and feeble-minded was a necessary and _ logical 
consequence. 

I believe, therefore, that we should hold that the position 
of the deaf-mute in the relations of social life was implicitly 
considered even in the Twelve Tables. 

We must not conclude, however, that deaf-mute children 
were included by the Romans among the unfortunates 
who were put to death in their very first infancy when it 
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was presumed that they would later be a useless burden 
upon the family and upon the country. If the reasons 
mentioned by me in my previous article are not sufficient, 
it seems to me that for Rome there is furthermore a positive 
proof in the statute of Table IV (De jure patrio) where it 
was said: “ Pater insignem ad dejormitatem puerum cito 


necato.”’ Now every one is aware that congenital or early 
deafness, the first symptom of deaf-mutism, not only is 
not easy to prove at once, but still less can render a child 
‘emarkable for deformity.’’ Laying aside the supposition 
that deaf-mutes were sacrificed as deformed, there remains 
the conclusion that they must have been brought up with 
the same care as apparently normal children, and that 
they were considered mutes only after unsuccessful at- 
tempts to make them speak (including the cutting of the 
ligament of the tongue). 

It is well known that whenever individual or family 
interests were at stake, the Roman citizen must be de- 
clared capable or incapable from a legal point of view. 
Inasmuch as, reasonably enough, the capacity and the 
legal personality had to be shown first of all in the rea- 
soning faculty of the person in question, the mute must 
have been excluded ipso facto from common rights, and 
classed with the feeble-minded and insane. Hence, it is 
reasonable to admit that deaf-mutes, or rather their in- 
terests, were provided for from the first in the statute of 
Table V (De hereditatibus et tutelis): 

“Si furiosus aut prodigus existat, ast ei custos nec escit, 
adgnatorum gentiliumque in eo pecuniave eius potestas 
esto.” 

That the supposition is not without foundation is shown 
by the fact that thereafter the mute (and later the deaf) 
were constantly counted with the insane by all jurists, and 
it is certain at the same time that the legal tradition of 
the Twelve Tables was never interrupted throughout the 
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works of the most famous jurists of ancient Rome. The 
very discrepancies in the interpretation of the traditional 
legal maxims, whence arose, as is well known, the two 
famous schools of the Sabiniani and the Proculiani, con- 
firm the unity and the identity of the original sources 
of the Civil Law. 

One of the questions which arose between the two schools 
is of particular interest for us. I mean the controversy 
as to the nature of certain abnormalities, that is “ whether 
they ought to be classed as diseases or as defects.” This 
was certainly one of the first relations between medicine 
and law that came into discussion, but it must be remem- 
bered that an affinity of relation between the art of healing 
and the institutions of the law existed from the first. 
Sufficient proof of this, in our case, lies in the fixed order 
in the use of the words muti, surdi, without any con- 
junction between them; this leads to the belief that the 
two infirmities (or defects) were considered as separate 
and almost as independent of each other. In medicine as 
in law, mutism was considered first; in all the medical 
works from Hippocrates to Pliny and Celsus, no allusion 
is made to deafness as a cause of mutism; deafness is 
regarded only as a malady of adult age, and prescriptions 
are given for the cure of acutely diseased conditions of 
the ear (inflanmations, wounds, noises, suppurations). 

The legal question raised by Massurius Sabinus against 
the contrary affirmation of Labeo had, therefore, a foun- 
dation in the medical presumption of the eventual cura- 
bility of mutism. ‘ Furiosus mutusque,* cuive quod mem- 


*Note the union of mutus and furiosus as in Table V. Later jurists, 
but still those preceding the reform of Justinian, amplified the nomen- 
clature, adding surdus, but always after mutus and often in company 
with furiosus. (See Gaii, Institutiones i, 180 and iii, 105; Iulii Pauli, 
Sententiae ii, 17, 10; iv, 12, 2; Domitii Ulpiani, Fragm. xx, 7 and xx, 
13 (mutus, surdus, furiosus; itemque prodigus). 
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brum lacerum laesumque est, aut obest quominus ipse 
aptus sit, morbosi sunt.” 

The jurist, D. Ulpianus, took occasion to comment upon 
this opinion of Massurius Sabinus* and particularly upon 
the mutusque. Ulpianus noted that “being without voice 
seems to be a disease, but one who speaks with difficulty 
or even one who is deage- (through obscurity of pro- 
nunciation) is not diseased; but one who is doz, nw (un- 
intelligible in speech) is diseased.’’t 

The question between morbus and vitium was not new, 
however. It had arisen even at the time of the first com- 
ments on the Edict, and even the jurists of the Augustan age 
had tried to distinguish “quantum morbus a vitio differet.” 
Therefore A. Gellius, to whom we are indebted for a great 
quantity of notices of authors whose works have not come 
down to us, observed (iv, 2): Non praetereundum est id 
quod in libris veterum jurisperitorum scriptum est, mor- 
bum et vitium distare: quod vitium perpetuum, morbus 
cum accessu discessuque sit.” 

Also, not to take account of the dispute as to the char- 
acter of the various anomalies, it seems certain that mutism 
was regarded as curable by the physicians of ancient Rome, 
at least until the individual affected by it came, with age, 
to be classed among imbeciles, by reason of the arrest of 
intellectual development. 

Therefore one may suppose that the old-time physicians 
(perhaps at first the Haruspices) in cases of mutism in 


*One should remember that the writings of Ulpianus together with 
those of Papinianus, of Paulus, of Gaius, and of Modestinus had the 
force of laws after the famous constitution of Valentinian III, which 
was later accepted in the Code of Theodosius. 

+From the comment above referred to (Fragm. iv) and cited by 
Gellius (iv, 2) one would conclude that mutism was attributed to lack 
of voice, which would be contrary to the Aristotelian opinion that 
“not all those who have voice have speech.” Hence, perhaps, the 
controversy which must have arisen in every case of civil questions 
which affected the interests of the mute, or of persons hardly aphonic, 
or of stammerers, when the question of the defects of speech was raised, 
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early infancy behaved in the same way as physicians of 
modern times do; that is, they gave hope for the future to 
anxious parents waiting to hear the first lispings of the 
child. “He. will speak later,” is said of a child who, at 
the proper age, does not give any sign of speaking. Then 
when the silence is obstinate one goes to the specialists, 
to whom nothing remains but to admit the deaf-mutism 
of the child. 

But in Rome there were no specialists; in fact, according 
to Pliny, there were not even physicians for more than six 
hundred years. ‘“ Mutatur ars quotidie toties interpollis, 
et ingeniorum Graeciae flatu impellimur. Palamque est, 
ut quisque inter istos loquendo polleat, imperatorem 
illico vitae nostrae necisque fieri: ceu vero non milia 
gentium sine medicis degant, nee tamen sine medicina; 
sicut populo Romano ultra sexcentesimum annum, neque 
ipse in accipiendis artibus Jentus, medicinae vero etiam 
avidus, donee expertam damnavit” (Nat. Hist. xxix, 1). 

Then when Rome was invaded by the physicians of 
Alexandria and of Greece (Graecia capta, etc., Hor., Ep. ii, 1) 
the doctrine of Hippocrates was applied in all its particulars, 
‘excepting the cases of boasted novelties on the part of 
persons who in the exercise of the healing art had in view 
only “the gain that increases with patronage.” Then 
they followed practices that do not demand much attention, 
and they set forth with plenty of words systems which, in 
substance, contained nothing beyond what “ab vetustis- 
simo auctore Hippocrate paucis verbis comprehensum 
sit.” (A.C. Celsus: De Medicina, lib. ii, 14; iii, 4; and 
passim). 

Celsus was the faithful follower of Hippocrates, and his 
work De Medicina is, by the unanimous consent of ancients 
and of moderns, regarded as one of the best expositions of 
Roman medicine. Galen, who had greater fame, came to 
Rome much later, and confirmed by practice and by theory 
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the doctrine already stated by Celsus. Now Galen gave 
for diseases of the ear almost the same prescriptions that 
had been already recommended by Pliny and other previous 
writers on Natural Science. So Celsus must have regarded 
mutism as curable, and, in fact, as a disease of the mouth 
and tongue, for he advises cutting the ligament of the 
tongue. 

He speaks of it explicitly in book vii, Chapter xii (De 
oris vitiis quae manu et ferro curantur) in paragraph iv: 
“Lingua vero quibusdam cum subjecta parte a primo 
natali die juncta est, qui ob id ne loqui quidem possunt. 
Horum extrema lingua vulsella prehendenda est, sub 
eaque membrana incidenda; magna cura habita ne venae 
quae juxta sunt violentur et profusione sanguinis noceant. 
Reliqua curatio vulneris in prioribus posita est; et plerique 
quidem, ubi consanuerunt, loquuntur. Ego autem cog- 
novi qui, succisa lingua, quum abunde super dentes eam 
promeret, non tamen loquendi facultatem consequutus est. 
Adeo in medicina, etiam ubi perpetuum est quod fieri 
debet, non tamen perpetuum est id quod sequi convenit.” 

I have quoted this entire paragraph, not only because it 
contains the description of the operation practised from 
time immemorial for the cure of deafness, but also because 
it seems to me that the conclusion, with its great good 
sense, attests for us the perpetuity of the criterion and of 
the operation here.advised. And for our case this cireum- 
stance is of great weight. Hence the perpetuation of the 
medical idea as to the binding or knotting of the tongue of 
deaf-mutes throughout Latin literature and by means of 
Latin literature through centuries, even to modern times. 

If what has been said so far is not enough to show the 
traditional existence of this idea,.we find another very 
clear and precise piece of evidence in the above-mentioned 
work of Aulus Gellius (v, 9, 1-2), where reference is made 
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to the famous story of the deaf-mute son of Croesus, and 
to a similar experience which happened to an athlete of 
Samos, named ’/yez4od-. In both these cases the author 
affirms that the sudden speech of these two, who at first 
were really mute, resulted from the effort of the ery by 
which the binding of their tongues was broken: (1) “os 
clamare nitens eoque nisu atque impetu spiritus vitium 
nodumque linguae rupit, planeque et articulate elocutus 
est. . .(2) magnum inclamavit; atque is oris vinclo solutus 
per omne inde vitae tempus non turbide neque adhaese 
locutus est.’”’* 

Special cases may be singled out which differed from 
the general condition of deaf-mutes in Rome. It must be 
admitted that it was not very rare for a case to occur in 
which an intelligent deaf-mute showed such capabilities 
as to place him in fact, though not in law, outside of the 
class of the feeble-minded. Of such cases, so far as I know, 
we find two mentioned in Latin literature. 

The more famous is that recorded by Pliny in his 
Natural History, where he speaks of the art of painting in 
Rome: 

“Fuit et principum virorum non omittendum de pic- 
tura celebre consilium. Q. Pedius, nepos Q. Pedii con- 
sularis triumphalisque, a Caesare dictatore cohaeredis 
Augusto dati, cum natura mutus esset, eum Messala orator, 
ex cuius familia pueri avia erat, picturam docendum 
censuit, idque etiam divus Augustus comprobavit. Puer 
magni profectus in ea arte obiit (xxxv, iv). 

The other case, which seems to me to be most important, 
is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (Rerum Gestarum, 
lib. xxiv, cap. iv). Writing of the capture of the city of 
Maozamalcha by the Emperor Julian, he says: 


*For this second case see also Valerius Maximus, De Miraculis, lib. 
i, ext. 4. 
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“Divisa itaque perpensis meritis et laboribus praeda, 
ipse, ut erat parvo contentus, mutum puerum oblatum 
sibi suscepit gesticularium, multa, quae callebat, nutibus 
venustissime explicantem, et tribus aureis nummis partae 
victoriae praemium iucundum, ut existimabat, et gratum.’’ 

It is true that here a Persian deaf-mute is spoken of, but 
I wished to cite this instance for two reasons. The first 
is that from the prose of Ammianus it appears that he is 
speaking of a strange and miraculous fact and, therefore, 
one worthy to be mentioned in the history of the warlike 
undertakings of an emperor. The other is that the fact 
may serve as an argument for rejecting the opinion of those 
who, considering the aptitude of deaf-mutes for the im- 
itation of action, have accepted as plausible the hypothesis 
that among the Romans, and perhaps also among the 
Greeks, deaf-mutes took part in pantomimic exhibitions. 
If this had been the case, it is certain that Ammianus 
would not have called attention to the ability of the deaf- 
mute of Maozamalcha, or if he had, would have mentioned 
that the same aptitude for mimicry was common among 
Roman deaf-mutes. But there is another point. If deaf- 
mutes had been capable of practising the art of pantomime 
in Greece and in Rome, no one would have termed them 
feeble-minded and considered them as such in Civil Law, 
because pantomime was a difficult art and one always in | 
close relation with music and other studies. 

In the praises which Lucian bestows upon the art of 
pantomime, even laying aside the exaggerations produced 
in the zeal of controversy and natural to the temperament 
of the author, there is enough to persuade us that a deaf- 
mute, however intelligent and well taught, could never 
have succeeded in reaching the perfection of the art. Ap- 
parently, the Greeks and the Romans were not too easily 
satisfied at the theatre (Cic., Parad. and Liv. vii), if they 
demanded that by the acts and gestures of the mime “the 
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ideas of the mind should be disclosed and the obscure made 
clear” (See Lucian). If the deaf-mutes of ancient Rome 
had succeeded in this, perhaps we should not be grappling 
to-day with the hopeless difficulty of impressing upon 
public opinion the possibility of their education, and upon 
the governments of civilized nations’ the duty of providing 
for the elementary instruction of so many unhappy ones, 
who, if they remain uneducated, must necessarily, even 
to-day, that is after twenty centuries of Christian light, be 
classified with the feeble-minded. 


GIULIO FERRERI, 
Rome, Italy. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE COLUMBIA 
INSTITUTION.* 


WHEN an institution established for a definite purpose 
has existed for a full half-century, it seems proper that 
its friends should ask to what extent it has accomplished 
the objects for which it was brought into being. 

The Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
stands in this position to-day. In the month of May, 1857, 
its doors were opened under an organization authorized 
by an act of Congress passed three months earlier. Its 
object was to educate and prepare for lives of usefulness 
the deaf and dumb children of the District of Columbia. 

Among several public-spirited citizens whose efforts 
contributed to the establishment of the Institution, the 
Honorable Amos Kendall may be named as the foremost 
promoter and supporter of the enterprise. He gave a 
house and two acres of ground to the Institution and, 


*An address prepared for Presentation Day, May 1, 1907. Addresses 
are also to be delivered by Mr. James Denison, Principal of the Ken- 
dall School, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, formerly President of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and Hon. James R. Garfield, Secretary of the Interior. 
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when these accommodations proved insufficient, erected 
an additional building at an expense of $8,000, which has 
for nearly fifty years formed a part of the permanent 
housing of the Institution. 

Mr. Kendall’s name and influence had great weight in 
securing aid from Congress for the needs of the Institution 
from year to year in its early days, and he deserves to be 
remembered as one of its most valued and helpful friends. 

During the first seven years of its existence the Insti- 
tution succeeded in establishing a good school for the 
deaf children of the District. 

The number of blind children was found to be too small 
to warrant the continuance of a school for their benefit, 
only six being in attendance in 1864, and Congress au- 
thorized their being placed in the Maryland School for 
the Blind, in which Institution the blind of the District 
have since been educated. ; 

In the year 1864 an appeal was made to Congress to 
authorize the Institution to take a step in the education 
of the deaf in advance of anything which had theretofore 
been attempted in any country. A bill to authorize the 
Institution to exercise the functions of a College was 
reported to the Senate and debated at some length in that 
body. Certain Senators ridiculed the idea that deaf 
persons could master a collegiate course of study. But 
the arguments of the friends of the measure prevailed and. 
the bill finally passed without a dissenting vote, and a 
short time later was agreed to by the House without 
objection. Before the close of the session Congress appro- 
priated $26,000 to enlarge the accommodations of the 
Institution, and the College for the Deaf was publicly 
inaugurated in June; 1864. 

This occasion excited much interest in Washington and 
throughout the country. Professor Joseph Henry, then 
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at the head of the Smithsonian Institution, wrote of the 
incident as follows: 

“Tt was an event so interesting and of so momentous and noble a 
tendency as to deserve to be made a landmark in the progress of deaf- 
mute education, to stand conspicuous through all coming time; and 
for initiating which the Congress of the United States, as the instrument 
of that Almighty Power who cares for all, deserves the laudation of 
the whole literary and philanthropic world.” 


The College commenced its operations in September, 
1864, and there were thirteen students and two instructors 
the first year. A number of free scholarships were pro- 
vided by private individuals, but in 1867 Congress was 
led to adopt a policy which made such assistance un- 
necessary. Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
then Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, had 
become interested in the Institution and had secured 
important aid for the College. A youth from his district 
who had become totally deaf wrote to him seeking admis- 
sion to the College as a free student, he being a poor boy. 
Mr. Stevens asked that his young constituent inight be 
received and was told that Congress had not provided for 
the admission of deaf-mutes from the States as beneficiaries. 
In language more forcible than elegant, Mr. Stevens 
declared that Congress should authorize such admissions, 
and the needed legislation was promptly carried through. 
This action practically nationalized the College, and 
subsequent enactments enlarging the number of bene- 
ficiaries to the limit of one hundred have made full pro- 
vision for all who have been found capable of taking the 
higher education and deserving of public aid. 

From time to time as the College and School have grown 
in numbers, Congress has made liberal appropriations for 
the enlargement of grounds and the erection of buildings, 
long ago securing at a low cost one hundred acres of ground, 
which furnish ample room for all the present and even 
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prospective needs of the Institution. The support of the 
College by Congress has not always been secured without 
opposition, and it has been urged by a few that it was not 
worth while to give any of the deaf an advanced education. 
One of these objectors, who was the leader of the House 
when he opposed the College, lived to see his own nephew 
graduate with distinction as a student here. 

Whether the existence and continuance of the College 
can be justified, or not, must be determined by the results 
of its work during the years which are now to be reviewed. 

Forty-six States and Territories of our country have 
been represented in the College by eight hundred and fif- 
teen students, and there have been five hundred and forty 
pupils in the Kendall School. Very few of these have 
failed to be independent, self-supporting members of 
society: fewer proportionally, there is good reason to 
believe, than with those who are possessed of all their - 
faculties. 

A large number of our students are efficient teachers in 
the State schools for the deaf, several being principals, 
and more than a few have been founders of such schools. 
Time would hardly suffice even to name the various occu- 
pations our young people are successfully pursuing, but 
a sufficient number may be mentioned to give an idea of 
the facility with which they find places in the busy work- 
shop of the world. Architects and builders, editors and ° 
publishers, chemists and assayers, surveyors and civil 
engineers, postmasters, bankers, recorders of deeds, one 
patent lawyer, a State botanist, fruit farmers, general 
farmers on a large scale, clerks in Departments of the 
United States and in the Smithsonian Institution, in 
custom houses, post offices, railroad offices and insurance 
companies; assistants in public libraries, artists, engravers, 
lithographers and photographers, and last but not least, 
regularly ordained clergymen conducting missions and 
churches for the deaf in many of our cities and large towns. 
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It is believed that in this recital of what the young 
people who have gone out from Kendall Green are doing 
will be found full justification for the existence of this 
Institution. But the ability to earn one’s living in a 
creditable manner is far from being. all that this Institution 
has given to its children. One of our college students, 
stricken by a mortal disease a few weeks before the time 
of his graduation, wrote to his friends at home: “It will 
take away half the bitterness of death to have been allowed 
to learn something.” Joseph Chamberlain, the eminent 
inglish Commoner, seeing this sentence engraved on a 
memorial tablet in one of the corridors of the College, 
made it the text of an eloquent address to our students, 
emphasizing the value of the intellectual life as a source 
of happiness to them. 

The consciousness of promotion to an advanced place in 
the world of letters and the intellectual enjoyment growing 
out of the enlarged range of thought made possible by 
college training have added to the happiness of the lives of 
our students to a degree not easily estimated. And those, 
even, of the deaf who have not been able to seek admission 
to the College have had pride and pleasure in the knowledge 
of its existence, for they rejoice in the fact that to the deaf 
as a class opportunity is offered to secure the higher edu- 
cation on a level with those in possession of all their faculties. 

During the past sixteen years, a normal department 
has been sustained which has done an important work for 
the schools of the deaf in our country. This department 
has received each year five or six well educated young 
people, not deaf-mutes, and has trained them in both the 
oral and manual methods of educating the deaf, thus 
fitting them to take positions as teachers in any of the 
schools of the country. To this department have come 
young men and women from twenty-eight States and the 
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District of Columbia, and young men from England, 
Ireland, and India. Fifty graduates of this school are 
now teaching. Eight are principals of schools. Six are 
members of our own corps of instruction. 

In looking back over the half century this Institution 
has existed it is interesting to note the fact that an unusual 
degree of harmony has marked its management. In the 
board of directors no serious difference has ever arisen 
and a unity of action has been the rule, which has greatly 
promoted the welfare and progress of the Institution. In 
the faculties of instruction there have always been cor- 
dial co-operation and loyal support of authority. The 
domestic officers, also, have been untiringly faithful in 
the performance of their duties and considerate of each 
other. Of the students and pupils it can be said that they 
have been, with very rare exceptions, loyal to their Alma 
Mater, ready to submit to authority, anxious to add to 
her fair fame by their conduct while under her motherly 
care, and by their several courses in life as graduates. 

Of the many hundreds of youth who have gone out from 
the sheltering walls of Kendall Green, their teachers have 
the great satisfaction of knowing that they are living 
honorably and happily, bearing manfully the burdens 
that naturally come to them as members of society: many 
of them heads of families and builders of happy homes, and 
all of them enjoying a greatly enlarged horizon because of 
the opportunities and training which a generous govern- 
ment has here afforded them. 

At our first Commencement in 1869, a member of the 
faculty, then a very young man, made the following 
quotation in closing an address of congratulation on what 
was at that time the actual beginning of the full life of the 
College: 
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“Tt may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field, 
Nor ours to hear on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


But where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed is done.”’ 


It may be of interest to the friends of the Institution to 
know that three members of the college faculty in 1869, 
including the one to whom allusion has been made, and 
two of the faculty of the Kendall School are still in the 
active performance of their duties here, permitted by a 
kind Providence 


“to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field,” 
And “to hear on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves.” 


Giving expression to the feelings which naturally arise 
on the day of our golden jubilee in the hearts of the alumni, 
of the students and pupils now here, and of those who have 
striven to make this place a real fountain of happiness, 
we return thanks to the Beneficent Power above for the 
continued evidences of His thoughtful care which have 
favored the Institution at every stage of its progress; and 
we recognize with sincere gratitude the unfailing liber- 
ality of the Congress of the United States, giving the seal 
of its approval to our work. 

And looking forward, we rely with confidence on the 
benevolent disposition of the representatives of the 
Nation to carry forward the work they have here begun, 
so long as there shall be found in our land those “whom 
the finger of God hath touched.” 
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It will not be permitted to us who have labored here 
since the early days to travel far into the future. But 
we have no fear for the coming years of the Institution. 

To those who must soon take up our burdens we say 
with all confidence: 


“Ye who will fill the places we once filled 
And follow in the furrows that we tilled, 
Young men, whose generous hearts are beating high; 
We who are old, and are about to die, 
Salute you; hail you; take your hands in ours 
And crown you with our welcome as with flowers.” 


And yet we will not anticipate the sad day of parting, 
but rather cherish the hope that there may still remain to 
us some years of usefulness in the field of labor that has 
been so dear to us. 

We will not 


“sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; it is no longer day. 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light; 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; 


For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars invisible by day.” 


EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Dr. William Taylor, one of the organ- 
izers of this School, a trustee since its organization, and for 
the last twenty-seven years President of the board, died 
April 7, 1907, aged eighty-three. When the largest and 
finest building of the school group was built a few years ago 
it was named “Taylor Hall” in his honor. 

Dundee Day-School.—A day-school was established at Dun- 
dee, Illinois, in 1903 and was included inthe Tabular Statement 
of American Schools published in the Annals for January, 
1904. In November, 1904, we were informed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction that the school had 
been discontinued, but we have recently learned that it is 
still in existence. The teacher is Miss Mary Loar. There 
are five pupils, two boys and three girls. 


Elbeuf Institution.—Mr. Louis Capon, Founder and 
Director of the Institution at Elbeuf, France, Founder and’ 
formerly President of the Fraternal Association of Nor- 
_ mandy, died of cerebral hemorrhage March 14, 1907, aged 
sixty-one. Mr. Capon was a graduate of the National 
Institution at Paris and taught for several years in the 
National Institution at Bordeaux. In 1871 he returned to 
Elbeuf, his native place, and founded this school, which he 
conducted with ability and success up to the time of his 
death. Although he was a congenital deaf-mute he learned 
to speak well and he taught by the oral method, of which 
he was a zealous advocate. He was honored by the Gov- 
ernment with the distinction of officier d’ Académie and 
officier de Vinstruction publique, and in 1891 the French 
Academy awarded him a Monthyon prize in recognition of 
his services to the deaf. 


Gallaudet School.—Miss Lula E. Carpenter has been obliged 


to discontinue teaching on account of ill health. Miss Irene 
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Burow ,recently a student at Gallaudet College, is taking her 
place for the remainder of the term. 


Georgia School.—Mr. Connor has completed his fortieth 
yearof service as Principal of this School. He entered it as a 
teacher fifty years ago, when he was not yet nineteen years of 
age. Three years later he was elected Principal but declined 
on account of his youth and inexperience. In 1861 he re- 
signed to becomea soldier in the Confederate army and served 
during the war. He ended his military career as a prisoner 
at Camp Chase, near Columbus, Ohio. He then engaged in 
farmingin Alabama, intending to make this his life work; but 
when in 1866 it was decided to reopen the Georgia Institu- 
tion he was persuaded to accept the office of Principal, and has 
served continuously ever since. We hope there are yet many 
years of successful labor for him in the future. 

Miss Lucy J. Fallon, a teacher in the Oral Department, 
died March 23, 1907, after an illness of two weeks. Miss 
Fallon had been connected with the school only since last 
September, but in that time she had endeared herself to her 
associates and pupils. She was an earnest, conscientious 
worker and gave promise of becoming a valuable teacher. 


Indiana School.—The last General Assembly passed a law 
changing the name of the school from “Indiana Institution for 
the Educationof the Deaf and Dumb” to “The IndianaState 
School for the Deaf.’’ Thenameof theSchool for the Blind is 
similarly changed and the law provides that “said schools 
for the deaf and the blind shall not be regarded or classed as 
benevolent or charitable institutions, but as educational insti- 
titutions of the State conducted wholly as such.”” The Silen;z 
Hoosier says that inthe general approporiation bills of the last 
three General Assemblies the schoolsforthe deaf and the blind 
have been classified in the same section with the State Univer- 
sity, Purdue University, and the State Normal School, and in 
the discussion of these bills reference has been made to the five 
State Schools in contradistinction to the other State institu- 
tions of benevolent and charitable nature. The Governor of 
the State in his message also emphasizes this point. Refer- 
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ring to the cost of the new buildings of the School for the 
Deaf ($916,214.50), he says: “The expenditure is large. 
But the institution for the instruction of the deaf is not a 
charitable institution. It is an educational institution and 
should be built upon a plan in keeping with its purpose.” 
Other wise provisions of the new law are that the board of 
trustees shall consist of four members, not more than two of 
whom shall belong to the same political party ; that the Super- 
intendent shall be appointed by the trustees, when there is a 
vacancy, to serve without term, and can be removed only 
for cause impairing faithful, efficient, or intelligent adminis- 
tration of the office, after opportunity is given him to be 
heard upon written charges; that all officers, teachers, and 
other employees shall be appointed by the Superintendent 
and be removable at his pleasure, and such appointments 
shall be made regardless of political or religious affiliation on the 
basis of fitness, after examination as to qualifications for the 
duties to be performed under such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the board; and that it shall be a mis- 


demeanor for any person to solicit or receive from any officer 
or other employee money for campaign assessments, or for 
any officer or other employee to pay such assessments, under 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, removal from office, and 
ineligibility to reappointment for a period of five years. 


Institution for Improved Instruction (New York).—Miss 
Minerva G. Comstock has resigned on! account of ill health. 
Miss Ruth Sappington of Frederick, Maryland, trained in 
this School, is appointed to succeed her. Miss Alice L. 
Crampton of Madison, Connecticut, is appointed teacher- 
in-training and Miss Etta Bishop, also of Madison, sub- 
stitute teacher. 


Kansas School.—Mr. Philip A. Emery, the founder of 
this School, died at Los Angeles, California, March 30, 1907, 
aged 77. Mr. Emery lost his hearing at three years of age 
from scarlet fever. He entered the Indiana Institution 
at the age of twenty-one and remained as a pupil only two 
years; but he had already made considerable progress in 
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knowledge by study at home, and after two years in school 
was considered competent to teach. He was first a monitor 
and afterwards a teacher in the Indiana Institution from 
1856 to 1860, when he resigned and moved to Kansas, then 
a Territory. In 1861 he opened a private school for the 
deaf at Baldwin City, Kansas. In 1862 the school received 
an appropriation from the State Legislature and in ‘1864 
it was removed to Topeka. Mr. Emery retired in that year. 
In 1875, he established the first public day-school in Chicago. 
Four years later, branch schools were opened under his 
direction, as part of the public school system of the city, 
and he remained as Superintendent for seventeen years. 
After his resignation in 1892, he continued to reside for a 
time in Chicago, afterwards living at Benton Harbor, Mich- 
igan, and Los Angeles, California. He was the author of 
an “Alphabet of Arithmetic,” of several earnest works 
on religious and social topics, and of many contributions 
to periodicals in defense of day-schools and of the manual 
method of instruction. 


Michigan School_—Miss Adda M. Hurd, a graduate of this 
School and a valued teacher for the last five years, died 
April 2, 1907, of Bright’s disease, aged twenty-four. 


North Carolina School.—The following law, making edu- 
cation compulsory for the white deaf children of the State, 
was passed by the last General Assembly; it is entitled “An 
Act to compel white deaf children to attend school.” 


Section 1. That every deaf child of sound mind in North Carolina 
shall attend a school for the deaf at least five school terms of nine months 
each, between the ages of eight years and fifteen years. 

Sec. 2. That parents, guardians, or custodians of a deaf child or deaf 
children between the ages of eight and fifteen years shall send said child 
or children, or cause to be sent, to some school for the instruction of the 
deaf, at least five terms or sessions of nine months each, between the ages 
of eight years and fifteen years. 

Sec. 3. That parents, guardians, or custodiansof any deaf children be- 
tween the ages provided in section two of this act, failing to send said deaf 
child or deaf children to some school for instruction as provided in this 
act, shall be guilty of misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined 
or imprisoned at the discretion of the court for each year said deaf child 
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is kept out of school between the ages herein provided: Provided, that 
said parents, guardians, or custodians may elect two years between said 
ages of eight and fifteen years that a deaf child or deaf children may re- 
main out of school: Provided further, that this section shall not apply 
to or be enforced against the parent, guardian, or custodian of any deaf 
child until such time as the superintendent of any school for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf by and with the approval of the executive committee of 
such institution, shall in his and their discretion serve written notice 
on such parent, guardian, or custodian directing that such child be sent 
to the institution whereof they have charge. 

Src. 4. That it shall be the duty of the school census-taker to report 
name, age, and sex of each deaf child in his district, and name of parents, 
guardians, or custodians, and their post-office address, to the County 
Superintendent of Education, who shall send said report of names and 
addresses to the Superintendent of the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf and Dumb, located at Morganton, N.C. That said census-taker or 
County Superintendent failing to make reports as provided in this act 
shall be fined five dollars ($5.00) for each white deaf child not so reported. 

Sec. 5. That said fine as provided in section three (3) of this act, and 
said fine of five dollars ($5.00) provided in section four (4) of this act 
when collected, shall be paid to the public school fund of the county in 
which child lives. 

Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect the first day of September, one 
thousand nine hundred and seven. 


Miss Jessie Ball, a teacher in the Oral Department of 
this School for the last three years, formerly a teacher in 
_ the Detroit Day-School, committed suicide April 10, 1907. 
She had been in poor health and in a despondent mood for 
several weeks. 


Oklahoma Institute.—Miss Ivy J. Myers, B. A., a graduate 
of Gallaudet College, has been added to the corps of instruc- 
tion. 


Philippines School.—Miss Delia Delight Rice, of the Ohio 
School, has been appointed teacher of the Government 
school to be established in the Philippines. 

Utah School.—The name of the School has been changed 
by the State legislature to ‘‘Utah School for the Deaf,’’ omit- 
ting the words “and Dumb” from its title. 

Virginia School.—Mrs. H. B. Wilson, a faithful and 
efficient teacher in the Oral Department, has retired from 
active service after a connection with this School for ten 
years. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Term Semi-Mute.—The Utah Eagle of March 15, 1907, 
quotes from theCentury Dictionary thisdefinition of the term 
semi-mute: ,““ A semi-mute is a person who, owing to the 
loss of the sense of hearing, has lost also to a great extent the 
faculty of speech, or who, owing to congenital deafness, has 
never perfectly acquired that faculty.” The Eagle says that 
“following this line of thought all the pupils of the Utah 
School are semi-mutes.”’ 

The term semi-mute is seldom used outside of the technical 
literature relating to the education of the deaf. Its meaning 
as there employed is not correctly given by the Century 
Dictionary. A semi-mute, as the term is generally under- 
stood in the profession, is a deaf person who possesses a 
knowledge of language acquired through the sense of hearing, 
either in childhood before the hearing was lost, or by means of 
continued partial hearing. 

The term semi-mute is objectionable, because it is not self- 
explanatory, and is not generally understood by the public. 
We wish there were some better word to express the idea. 
But it is important in our professional discussions to have 
some term to designate those pupils of our schools who have 
acquired a knowledge of language through the ear. Until 
a better term is provided the useful word semi-mute cannot 
well be spared, and we hope teachers of the deaf will not allow 
themselves to be misled by the inaccurate definition quoted 
by the Eagle from the Century Dietionary. 


Institution Extension.—Two years ago the Annals (vol. | 
pp. 315-319) reprinted from the Twenty-sixth Report of the 
California Institution Dr. Wilkinson’s statement of his 
scheme for assisting graduates of the Institution to pursue 
further study at their homes. In the Twenty-seventh Re- 


port Dr. Wilkinson reports progress as follows: 
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In my last report, a plan of “Institution Extension” was set forth 
which seemed and seems to me to be of great value. The suggestion 
grew out of certain experiences in my personal correspondence with ex- 
pupils. The plan was generally well received with occasional doubt 
expressed in the institution papers as to the co-operation of teachers in 
doing the work required; but such doubters misunderstood the scope 
of the plan, which was to have special teachers employed for the work. 
The co-operation I expected from the teachers of the Institution was 
simply in preliminary organization. The first thing to be done was to 
find out how many would avail themselves of the opportunity offered 
of continuing their education after leaving school. To this end, the 
following circular was prepared and sent to many of the graduates and 
former pupils of the Institution: 


BERKELEY, CAL., 


In my report recently submitted to the Governor, I have set forth a 
plan which If call “Institution Extension.”’ The purpose of this move- 
ment is by means of correspondence, reading courses, lectures, discus- 
sions, and home and individual study, to enable those who are deaf to 
continue the work of the School, only on higher planes. I send herewith 
an extract from the Biennial Report of the Institution. The first step 
in this movement is to ascertain how many of our former pupils would 
care to avail themselves of such opportunity for self-improvement, and 
to this end I address you. The cost will be very trifling, indeed nothing 
at first beyond a membership fee of perhaps 25 or 50 cents to pay for 
postage. The teachers of the Institution and the Principal will contrib- 
ute their share for nothing. The initial course will be in English; later, 
history and mathematics, followed by courses in such natural sciences 
as are most needed in enabling one to keep abreast with modern research 
and discovery. Latin and other languages will be taken up if there is 
sufficient demand for them. 

I have spoken to quite a number of the former pupils, who approve of 
the project. Will you kindly let me know if you desire to join in this ex- 
tension movement which has proved so valuable to the hearing popula- 
tion under the name of “ University Extension.” 

An early reply will greatly oblige, 

Yours truly, 
WARRING WILKINSON, 
Principal. 


Many gratifying responses were received to this circular. Nearly all 
replies expressed the wish to take part in the proposed Extension, and 
all heartily approved of the plan, though a few regretted that the fierce 
struggle for existence forbade joining the class. In order to get a 
starting point, and to form an estimate of the field to be covered, letters 
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were addressed to those who had expressed a wish to take up the work, 
asking what studies each desired to pursue, and at the same time re- 
questing that the candidate write a history of his life and experiences 
from the timeof leaving school. Thishistory was tobe written unaided 
and uncorrected, otherwise it would be of no use for my purpose, which 
was to obtain an idea of the intellectual standard of the pupil and his 
improvement or deterioration in literary expression since his graduation. 
The “histories” I received were worth all the labor I had expended on 
the enterprise, but the extent of the field and the work involved in its 
cultivation began to tax, not my faith and courage, which are unabated, 
but my physical strength, and so the “Institution Extension” is held 
in abevance till the means can be found to pay teachers who will devote 
their whole time and talents to this plan for extending the beneficent 
influence of the Institution and of stimulating the deaf to reach higher 
planes of culture and usefulness. 


A Deaf Artist.—The New York Evening Post of April 
2, 1907, gives very high praise to the work of Cadwallader 
L. Washburn, who had sixty-one plates and twenty-odd 
paintings on exhibition in the Gallery of the New York 
School of Art. “A new etcher of much power and promise ” 
the Post calls him, and in connection with the various 
pictures mentioned speaks of his “great native ability,” 
“close and sympathetic study of the best modern masters,” 
“rare feeling for the true beauty of architecture and of 
form expressed in pure line,” “unusual amount of facility, 
fortified with excellent draftsmanship,”’ “earnestness and 
sincerity of work devoid of all signs of superficial smartness,”’ 
“requisite technical ability and that deeper insight essential 
to genuine interpretation, without which mere technical 
skill is vain and empty.” It expresses the opinion that 
he “seems to be the man of the sympathetic eye and the 
potent hand to do for Japan and China a piece of work 
that will go down with Rembrandt’s Beggars and Whistler’s 
Chelsea types.’”” Mr. Washburn is a graduate of the Minne- 
sota School and of Gallaudet College. 


Summer Meetings.—The present number of the Annals is 
printed earlier than usual and we have not much information 
to offer in addition to that already published concerning the 


| 
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several meetings of national or international character to be 
held during the coming summer in the interestsof the deaf. 
As a matter of convenience to our readers We recapitulate the 
dates and places of these meetings with such information as 
we have. 

July 4 to 6, at Norfolk, Virginia, National Association of 
the Deaf. President, George W. Veditz, Colorado Springs; 
Secretary, James H. Cloud, St. Louis. July 5 is officially 
designated by the Jamestown Exposition Company as 
“National Association of the Deaf Day.’’ 

July 8-12, at Los Angeles, California, National Educa- 
tional Association. This will be the fiftieth anniversary 
meeting. Very low railway rates, extension of time, and 
desirable excursions are offered. Secretary, Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minnesota; President of the Department of Special 
Education, Miss Anna E. Schaffer, Madison, Wisconsin. 

July 29 to August 1,at Edinburgh, Scotland, International 
Conference of Teachers of the Deaf. Reception by the 
Directors of the Edinburgh Institution Monday evening, July 
29. Conference opened July 30 by Thomas Shaw, Esq., K. 
C.,M.P. Official reception by the Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates of the city in the evening. Joint meeting of the 
National Association of Teachers and the British Deaf and 
Dumb Association, July 31, with papers from Messrs. Cowie, 
Healy, Kirk, and Maginn on “How members of the two 
Associations may best co-operate in promoting the welfare 
of the deaf.”” A meeting for ladies only, August 31, to con- 
sider “ How can we best raise the tone of our girls, morally 
and intellectually?” Papers for the general session have been 
promised by Mr. Addison of Scotland, Mr. Belanger of France, 
Dr. Elliott of England, Mr. Ferreri of Italy, Dr. Gallaudet of 
America,and Mr. Hansen of Denmark. There will be an ex- 
hibition of pupils’ work. Excursions to places of interest in 
Edinburgh will be arranged. A reduction in railway fares 
will be obtained if possible. Persons desiring to attend are 
requested to send their names as soon as possible to Mr. E. A. 
Illingworth, Deaf and Dumb Institution, Henderson Row, 
Edinburgh. 
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August 5 to 10, at London, England, International Con- 
gress on School Hygiene. An educational exhibit of schools 
will be given for the deaf under the direction of Mr. William 
Van Praagh, Headmaster of the School and Training College 
at 11 Fitzroy Square, London. 


Proceedings of the Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech.—The Proceedings of the Seventh Summer Meeting 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf held at the Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion last summer, of which an abridged report was given in 
the Annals for September, 1906, are published in full in the 
Association Review for February-April, 1907. Extra copies 
of this Summer Meeting number may be obtained for fifty 
cents each from the Editor, Mr. F. W. Booth, 1525 Thirty- 
fifth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Publications.—We have received the following reports 


of schools (published in 1906): California, Columbia, Florida, 
Clarke, Genoa (Italy), Groningen (Netherlands), Halifax, 
Improved Instruction (New York), Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Oral Association (London, Fitzroy Square), Rotterdam 
(Netherlands), Venersborg (Sweden), Western Pennsyl- 
vania; (published in 1907) Buenos Ayres (for girls). We 
have also received “ Wisconsin System of Dealing with and 
Educating the Deaf,’”’ by Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee, 
1905, Svo, pp. 16, a radical and aggressive plea in behalf of 
day-schools for the deaf; “Outlines for 1906-1907 of the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf,” 8vo, pp. 57, by Richard 
O. Johnson, Superintendent, containing the arrangement 
of school work for the year, the course of study, and other 
information of local interest, together with some quotations 
from educational and other publications valuable to all 
teachers; ‘‘A Francesco Mangioni, Direttore dell’ Istituto 
Nazionale pei Sordomuti in Firenze, Lettera Aperta di 
Fenice,”’ Rome, 1907, 8vo, pp. 12, a pseudonymous bitter 
attack upon the Director of the National Institution at 
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Florence, for which we see no justification; and “La Con- 
versazione, la Grammatica, e la Composizione nelle Scuole 
pei Sordomuti” by A. I. Argiolas, Director of the Insti- 
tution at Cagliari-Sassari, 1906, 4to, pp. 66, a plea for a sys- 
tematic course of language instruction in accordance with the 
principles of modern pedagogy and an outline of such a 
course arranged by the author. 


WHO ARE THE DEAF AND DUMB? 


Who are the deaf ones of the earth? Why, those who close their ears 
To the heart-cry of affection, to the soul-sob wrung from tears, 

To the anguish of the fallen, to the captive’s silent groan; 

Whose ears are closed to pity, for their hearts are turned to stone. 


Who are the dumb ones of the earth? Why, those whose mouths are 
still 

When the fiat of the tyrant works out its wicked will; 

When the oaths of the blasphemer their brutal burden bear, 

Or the foul jests of the fool shall poison all the air. 


They are not deaf where God hath closed that avenue of sense, 
_ For they hear heaven’s gates thrown open and the sounds that issue 
thence; 
They hear the angels’ hymns and the Saviour’s pardoning voice, 
And their listening hearts are wakened as their rescued souls rejoice. 


They are not dumb where God has closed the outer gate of prayer; 
The clasped hands have a mute appeal no uttered words could wear; 
In tender thought and gentle act their gratitude we read, 
For faith is our best worship and work our noblest creed. 
FRANK CURZON, 
Leeds, England. 


= 


THE POETRY OF MOTION. 


In the poetry of motion there is music if one sees, 
In the soaring birds above us there are moving symphonies. 
There is music in the movement of a ship upon the wave 


And the sunbeams dancing o’er it, that the minstrels never gave 


There is music in the rhythm of the waving field of wheat, 
In the swaying leaves on tree-tops, and the skip of dancing feet. 
There are songs of gladness for us in the opening buds of spring, 


And we understand the message that their fuller blossoms bring. 


There is music in the motion of the yearly changing scene 

As the seasons move before us, changing brown and white to green 
There are songs of rapture for us in the colors of the sky, 

In the rainbow and the sunset and in cloud-ships floating by. 


There is music in the mountains—in their grandeur as they rise 
With their snow-capped summits keeping vigil in the hidden skies. 
There is music in the rainfall, and the snow-flakes coming down 
Giving earth a white-robed mantle and the trees a silver crown. 


To the deaf there is no music in the touch of vibrant strings, 
But in harmony of motion there are songs that Nature sings. 
And there is music all around us if we have the eyes to see, 
And although we can not hear it we can feel its melody. 


J. SCHUYLER LONG, 
Instructor in the Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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